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CORSI AND THE REFUGEE SNARL 

The continued concern of Congress and of the 
American public over the sudden ousting of Edward 
Corsi from the State Department (Am. 4/23, p. 93) 
proves at least one thing: sometimes it takes a “scan- 
dal” of sorts to attract attention to public delinquency. 

Let’s summarize the refugee situation. Two years 
ago April 22, President Eisenhower asked Congress 
to pass (as it did) the Emergency Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953. Its purpose was to enable the United 
States to share our part of the free-world burden of 
finding places to live for the hundreds of thousands 
of refugees, expellees, escapees and otherwise “sur- 
plus” population of Europe. Previous to 1953, the 
United States had settled a total of 393,542 victims 
of war and Red oppression under the 1948 and 1950 
Displaced Persons Acts. This was an impressive dis- 
charge of our moral obligation, to quote the Holy 
Father, to practise “social justice and charity” not 
only within but “among” nations. 

Our contribution to the political and economic 
stabilization of the postwar Atlantic Community was 
only one phase of an impressive cooperative effort. 
About 350,000 Europeans were moving overseas every 
year. Between 1945 and 1952, Canada took some 775,- 
000 of these migrants. Australia took 720,000. This 
was all part of the joint work of 22 governments 
operating through the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration (ICEM), which included, 
besides those named, 12 European and 6 Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

Even before our 1950 Displaced Persons Act ex- 
pired it was clear that the “emergency” phase of Eu- 
rope’s population problem was far from over. By 1952 
it was also clear that the nationally self-centered 
McCarran-Walter Immigration and Nationality Act of 
that year was never intended to ease the distress of 
Europe’s pool of refugees, expellees and escapees 
from Red horror. The Netherlands, Germany, Austria, 
Italy and Greece were estimated to have a combined 
“surplus” population of 3.5 million. 

It was to help relieve their human distress and the 
burden they laid upon our free-world friends and 
allies that the President proposed in 1953 our ad- 
mitting 120,000 European aliens a year for two years. 
The 1953 emergency law actually set the figure at 
214,000 for the two-year period. 

So what happened? As of March 18 of this year, 
15 months later, the United States had admitted a 
total of 15,848 Europeans. Why so few? Because the 
law itself is defective—Rep. Francis E. Walter, who 
dislikes it, had dubbed it a “phony” to begin with; 
and because Congress stipulated that it must be ad- 
ministered by the State Department’s security officer. 
This was and is Scott McLeod, whose lack of en- 
thusiasm for admitting refugees is dramatized by 
the results. No wonder people who, at our “invita- 
tion,” risk death escaping (from Poland, for example), 
only to languish in a refugee camp doubt our in- 
tegrity. 





CURRENT 
COMMENT 











Drama of the Salk vaccine 

The triumph of the highly publicized campaign 
against the deadly polio virus bears a lesson or two 
for the social philosopher. The Salk story has all the 
elements of a neat little parable of the 20th century. 
First, we see in the challenge of thousands of polio- 
crippled humans the old problem of human suffering. 
To battle polio, its most famous victim, the late Pres. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, in 19388 inspired the creation 
of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. Ex- 
pert promotion and the annual March of Dimes drives 
garnered over 2 billion dimes for direct aid to victims 
and for research. Science rose to the challenge. This 
year patient men in white laboratory jackets gently 
rocking their jars of minced monkey kidney came up 
with the precious Salk vaccine. On April 12, the head- 
lines shouted the facts to the world. Anyone who 
could read was soon familiar with the thrilling steps 
leading to this latest victory of science. The sequel, 
however, is disturbing. Clearly, the nation’s 57 mil- 
lion persons under 20 years of age, those most liable 
to contract polio, couldn’t all get the vaccine shots 
this year. Yet millions of mothers, more polio-con- 
scious than ever because of the Salk-vaccine pub- 
licity, felt they must fight for the lives of their 
children. Recent headlines have churned up fears of 
discrimination, cornered supplies, black markets. Con- 
fusion has followed the noble triumph of science. 


. . . Federal role 

Should the Federal Government, to safeguard the 
poor, step in, push production, provide free vaccine 
and regulate fees? The best answer is that of a rea- 
sonable self-discipline by all parties; parents, doctors, 
pharmacists and manufacturers. We hope they all 
meet their responsibilities squarely. Should they fail, 
the demand for Federal control will rise. In the 
Michigan Alumnus for May 26, 1951, Everett S. Brown 
described at length our little-known 1818-1822 ex- 
perience of Federal provision of free vaccine. 


News blackout in Washington 

In the quiet, but none the less vigorous, struggle 
between the nation’s press and the Administration 
over news censorship, this Review has some sympathy 
for both sides. We agree with the Administration 
that, as Fr. Parsons wrote in his column last week, 
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it is stupid and dangerous to hand security informa- 
tion to potential enemies on a platter. Not many 
people will weep, we imagine, over the plight of 
news-hungry editors who are barred by tightened se- 
curity rules from publishing stories and pictures of 
the latest developments in jet planes, atomic cannon 
or even new production techniques. On the other 
hand, the Department of Defense, where the news 
blackout is most pronounced, spends more than two- 
thirds of the billions which taxpayers annually con- 
tribute to Uncle Sam. Within limits, citizens have a 
right to know how wisely and efficiently their money 
is being spent. Many taxpayers, for example, are 
much concerned lest defense procurement contribute 
to the trend toward bigness in industry. They want 
small business to get its share of defense contracts. 
Responding to this concern, the department formerly 
published a list of the 100 biggest firms doing busi- 
ness with it, together with the proportion of defense 
work they were getting. Since Charles Wilson be- 
came Secretary of Defense, however, only one such 
list has appeared. This is the sort of information to 
which the public is entitled and which the press has 
a duty to obtain and publish. Here our sympathies 
lie with the press. We don’t want to see censorship 
stop the kind of public scrutiny which helps keep 
Government officials alert and honest. 


Congress and minimum wages 

The trend of the hearings before a Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare subcommittee suggests that Con- 
gress is ready and willing to vote some improvements 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act. That minimum 
wages will be raised from 75 to at least 90 cents an 
hour, as the Administration recommends, seems prac- 
tically certain. It is even probable that Congress will 
go as high as $1 an hour. That would be a compro- 
mise between labor’s demand for $1.25 and the re- 
sistance of some industry groups to any increase at 
all. Since the Administration is presently fighting for 
a $l-an-hour minimum in textiles under the Walsh- 
Healey Act, the President might find it hard to justify 
a veto of the same minimum under Fair Labor Stand- 
ards. The outlook for extending coverage of the act 
appears less favorable. Following its “middle-of-the- 
road” policy, the Administration advocates less than 
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labor wants and more than business likes. Secretary 
of Labor James Mitchell testified that the minimum- 
wage, but not the overtime, provisions of the act 
should apply to retail and service chains in interstate 
commerce. He also recommended that the Act be 
applied integrally to workers whose jobs are intra- 
state but whose employers are engaged in interstate 
commerce. Labor also wants employes in “industrial- 
ized agriculture” and some other industries covered. 
At the present time only 24 million of the nation’s 
44 million wage and salary earners are protected by 
the law. Congress may possibly buy Secretary Mit- 
chell’s modest proposal, which would add about 2 
million workers to those now covered, but not without 
some hard selling by the Administration. 


Modern education: two views 

Somewhere in this wide land there must be a citi- 
zen who has just “come in” on our contemporary 
battle of ideas about the schools. If he wants a quick 
introduction to the major issues, we recommend a 
pair of articles—one called “Freedom for What?” by 
Harold Taylor, president of Sarah Lawrence College 
in Bronxville, N. Y., in the April 16 issue of School 
and Society, the other, “What Parents Expect from 
Schools,” by C. Hartley Grattan, in the New Leader 
for April 18. President Taylor, who speaks for pro- 
gressive education, regrets the fact that “the new 
scholastics, the conservatives and the political primi- 
tives and hatchetmen” have put “the liberal in edu- 
cation into a defensive position” in which he must 
spend all his time answering “silly questions which 
should never have been raised in the first place.” Few 
Americans, however, are likely to think Mr. Grattan’s 
questions “silly.” He understands the problems which 
mass education has created for our school system. 
But he asks school-administrators to see whether they 
can’t find better instructional methods. He specifies 
drill in spelling and writing, some old-fashioned mem- 
ory work and a bit of an effort to drum in the fun- 
damentals. He has a lot of other questions, too, which 
parents might want to look over before they attend 
their next PTA meeting. Mr. Grattan says: 

Parents still believe that the schools should cul- 

tivate and strengthen the brains of the students— 

not dissolve the children into a morass of inter- 


personal relations, or batter them into anonymous 
integers conforming to mass standards. 


If this is the “new scholasticism,” let’s have more of it. 


Southwest Review kills some myths 

Down in Texas they do things in a generous way. 
So it doesn’t surprise us to find Southwest Review, 
the distinguished quarterly of Dallas’ Southern Meth- 
odist University, opening its columns to the well- 
known Catholic lecturer, Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, 
whose “America’s Myths of Europe” appears in the 
spring issue. The author states and answers 18 of 
these myths. Six of them deal with long-standing 
American misapprehensions about the Roman Catho- 
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lic Church in Europe or about European religious 
life in general. This, for example, is Myth 15: “Prot- 
estantism in Europe means liberty and tolerance.” 
Spain, the author comments, is the least liberal in 
religious matters. But, he goes on, “denominational 
tolerance, by and large, is more pronounced in the 
Catholic than in the Protestant orbit.” From recent 
times he recalls Protestant Presidents in Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Hungary and Ireland, a Protestant 
Foreign Minister in Italy, Rome’s Jewish mayor. Spain, 
he continues, 


. . . has a law enabling all foreign Jews de- 
scending from those who were expelled in 1492 
to reclaim their lost Spanish citizenship—a law 
which saved the lives of thousands of Jews during 
World War II. 


Southern Methodist has given its public a challenging 
article by a European Catholic. 


Social capital in Canada 

Canada is short on social capital. In spite of a 
spectacular postwar industrial boom, the construction 
of schools, highways and, to a lesser extent, hospitals 
has not kept pace with Canada’s fast-growing popu- 
lation. The pattern is similar to that of the United 
States. In both countries the great depression and 
the forced cutbacks of the war years share the blame. 
Canadian elementary-school enrolment has jumped 
700,000 since the war. The early ’sixties will see a 
70-per-cent increase over 1945, By that time, enrol- 
ment in secondary schools may be as much as 40 
per cent higher than it is today. An extra 20,000 
classrooms are needed. As for hospital beds, the cur- 
rent shortage stands at about 23,000. The highway 
problem can be gauged from the fact that Canadian 
automobile registrations have increased 127 per cent 
(to 3.4 million) since the war. During that time al- 
most $1.5 billion has been poured into road construc- 
tion, but the need for new and better highways is 
still great. Of Canada’s 515,000 miles of roads only 
about 6 per cent are paved. Less than 40 per cent 
are surfaced even with gravel. Paying for highways, 
schools, parks and libraries may draw groans from 
some taxpayers. It may ease their pain to reflect on 
the immense heritage of social capital bequeathed 
to them by former generations. Without that generous 
gift they would not have the income from which to 
pay taxes for public facilities which not only they 
but their children and grandchildren will enjoy. 


U. S. movie ads in the Orient 

The Asian-African conference at Bandung (see 
Father Kearney’s article, pp. 151-52) developed a 
surprising show of pro-Western sentiment. If the 
anti-Communist delegates found many good things to 
say in favor of Western politics, they might have been 
hard pressed to find good things to remark about 
Western cultural influence in the Orient. At least, if 
the delegates took a night off from their strenuous 
debates to go into town to see a movie, they would 


have been shocked and revolted at the brutality and 
sexiness of the ads proclaiming the wonders of the 
films shown in the Orient—predominantly U. S. pro- 
ductions. The Rev. Patrick O’Connor, $.S.C., NC cor- 
respondent writing from Manila, April 22, stated that 
from Tokyo to Manila, from Hong Kong to Peking, 
he has seen these ads, which reek with a “lurid jargon 
of sex, violence and crime.” (Fr. O’Connor’s dispatch 
makes it clear that the conditions described by 
Richard L-G. Deverall in our issues of Dec. 9, 1950 
and June 21, 1952 still exist.) The ads, appearing on 
the billboards and in the newspapers, impress upon 
the millions who do not even see the films that the 
American film industry panders to a public steeped 
in eroticism and morbid sensationalism. It is not too 
much to say, claimed Fr. O’Connor, that U. S. pres- 
tige in the Orient is being sabotaged by such ads. 
The ads are not local elucubrations thought up by 
some distributor or theatre-owner, say in Manila or 
Hong Kong. “The posters bear the imprint of a U. S. 
corporation . . . the newspaper ads are from ‘mats’ 
sent from the United States.” Hollywood admen seem 
willing to give their country a black eye in Asia in 
the interests of a fast buck. 


Decade of best-sellers in France 

News is getting around (through NC News Ser- 
vice) that Catholic books have become best-sellers 
in France in the decade since the war’s end. This 
simplification is a little misleading. True, the largest 
sale of a single book in the period (798,000 copies ) 
was rolled up by Giovanni Guareschi’s The Little 
World of Don Camillo, and the works of Daniel-Rops 
(mainly his History of the Church and Jesus and 
His Times) have accounted for a million and a quar- 
ter copies. But on the less edifying side of the pic- 
ture are such figures as the 300,000 copies of Forever 
Amber, the 260,000 of Saint-Laurent’s Caroline Chérie, 
the 250,000 of Francoise Sagan’s Bonjour Tristesse 
and the 185,000 of Simone de Beauvoir’s Les Manda- 
rins (see Isolde Farrell’s adverse criticism in “Paris 
letter,” Am. 3/5, p. 593). On the whole, however, 
the French would seem to be reading books that are 
more wholesome and positive than these decadent 
novels. A welcome sign is the fact that the writings 
of the Existentialists (Sartre and company) seem to 
be losing favor. Most significant is the revelation 
that the above statistics, compiled by Les Nouvelles 
Littéraires, though they descend to authors who have 
sold only 60,000 copies in ten years, don’t once carry 
the name of André Gide. In view of the fact that 
the late Paul Claudel once stigmatized Gide as the 
most pernicious influence on the youth of France, his 
absence from the list of best sellers may betoken 
improvement in the moral climate of France. 


Split in German labor? 

So far, no confirmation has been forthcoming of 
the April 21 report from Dusseldorf that Christian 
trade unions were about to be re-established in West 
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Germany. According to the original story, which ap- 
* peared in Michael, a Duesseldorf Catholic youth 
weekly, 60 Catholic labor leaders met secretly and 
made this momentous decision. If they did, they were 
acting solely for themselves, and not for KAB, the 
Catholic cultural and religious worker’s movement es- 
tablished after the war. KAB headquarters denied 
any connection with the move. Two years ago, when 
rumors were prevalent that Catholic and Protestant 
workers were about to withdraw from the West 
German Trade Union Federation (DGB), Cardinal 
Frings of Cologne was among the Church leaders 
who warned against re-establishing Christian unions 
except as a “last resort.” Up till now, Church leaders 
have given no indication that they have changed their 
minds. On the other hand, by campaigning openly 
against West German participation in the proposed 
European Army, the Socialists who dominate DGB 
have furnished fuel to rumors of an impending split. 
They obviously have their own peculiar interpreta- 
tion of the political and religious neutrality which 
was set down as a condition for establishing a unified 
DGB after the war. The demonstrations against the 
European Army which DGB locals organized last 
winter in Munich, Hamburg and other cities had the 
effect of allying DGB with the Socialist party against 
Chancellor Adenauer’s Christian Democrats. That 
kind of situation has explosive potentialities. 


Significance of Lower Saxony vote 

Fears that the “Austrian solution’”—independence at 
the price of neutrality—appeals strongly to Western 
Germans came to a minor head in the April 25 elec- 
tions for the State Parliament in Lower Saxony. The 
Social Democratic coalition, which opposes German 
rearmament and entry into the Atlantic Alliance, 
won a 76-74 margin over the Christian Democrats and 
their allies. The neo-Nazi German Reich party won 
6 seats, and so holds the balance of power. The real 
significance of the Saxony voting, however, lies in 
the fact that in the final stages of the campaign, the 
Socialists were arguing that the imminent solution of 
the Austrian problem had set the pattern for the re- 
unification of Germany. The allure of this oversimpli- 
fied anodyne for Germany’s headache was apparently 
what cost Adenauer contro] in Saxony. The further 
significance is this. Chancellor Adenauer needs a two- 
thirds majority in the Bundesrat (the upper house 
of the West German Parliament) to put through re- 
armament legislation. The Lower Saxony vote im- 
perils this majority. It would seem, accordingly, that 
the Soviet démarche in the matter of the Austrian 
treaty is already paying off in terms of hardening 
German opposition to out-and-out alliance with the 
West. All we can hope for at present is, in the words 
of the London Economist (April 23), that “Germans 
who are attracted by Moscow’s latest gambit would 
do well to work out some elementary logic in their 
heads,” the logic that a Germany reunited after the 
Austrian pattern would be a “contaminated Germany.” 
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ASSOCIATES’ REPORT 

The last time we listed new and renewed AMERICA’S 
ASSOCIATES, as we are listing them again this week 
(see p. 161), was in our Jan. 22 issue. We then 
crowded 103 names into the Associates page. This 
week they once again fill the page, mostly because the 
section on “New Associates” has come back to life, 
requiring separate subheads for all categories: Co- 
operating, Sustaining and Charter. 

Everyone on the staff of America is very grateful 
to our generous subscribers who send us $10, $25 (or 
more) and even, in the case of two since January, 
$100 for their annual subscription. Our delay, for 
which we apologize, in getting off “thank you” notes 
and in publishing the names was due to illness in 
the office. May our Divine Lord and His Blessed 
Mother reward all for their helpfulness. 

Last November, when we set about reorganizing 
our procedures for handling this project, the total of 
paid-up Associates had fallen to 258. Since 1949, when 
the project was first launched in conjunction with our 
Fortieth Anniversary, a total of 777 Associates had 
come and gone. The maximum number we ever had 
at any one time is hard to determine from our-records. 
It was probably somewhere between 800 and 900. 

Some falling off was to be expected. The trouble 
was that we had not devised any satisfactory way of 
enrolling new AssociATEs to replace those who lapsed. 
In November we contacted the 777 lapsees by a cir- 
cular letter, to which 42 responded by renewing. 


Then, beginning with our issue for Feb. 5, we have | 
been printing the AssociaTEs enrolment and renewal | 


box in every issue. Our hope is that with this weekly 
reminder more and more of our regular subscribers 


will renew their subscriptions by becoming Associ | 


ATES. We have not been disappointed: the 258 mem- 
bers as of last fall have now risen to 319. 


Whatever.category of AssocraTEs a person joins, $7 | 


of the amount covers his America subscription. If 
he is already a regular subscriber, we renew his sub- 
scription from the date at which it would expire in 
the ordinary course. The extra $3, $18 (or more) or 
$93 is a contribution toward improving our editorial 
facilities. It is tax-deductible. 

As we explained on Feb. 12, in our first report to 
our AssociATEs in this column, we use the AssocrATES 
Fund to acquire books for our editorial library, which 


has now, we believe, been brought up to par—as far | 


as books are concerned. Very recently, through the 
cooperation of a French Jesuit colleague, we have 
ordered a complete set of the indispensable multi- | 
volume Dictionnaire de la Théologie Catholique, | 
which will cost several hundred dollars. Being 2 | 
theological library in itself, of proven quality, it is 
well worth the money. 

Now we can devote our attention to the harassing 
problem of binding the back numbers of all the peri- | 
odicals we wish to keep for ready reference. We | 
have already weeded out and disposed of the rest. 
Our next report will be on this project. R.C.H. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 











Perhaps a footnote may be in place to supplement the 
excellent editorial in last week’s issue (“Asia come of 
age”) on the 29-nation conference at Bandung (which 
in our geographies, when the Dutch had it, was 
spelled Bandoeng). 

As the conference ended, after that issue went to 
press, official Washington heaved a vast sigh of relief, 
not because it had ended, but because it had gone so 
well. It had been expected that Premiers Nehru and 
Chou En-lai would vie for the leadership, and would 
unite at least in damning Western colonialism and 
imperialism. It did not turn out that way. 

The very first day the delegate from Iraq denounced 
colonialism all right, but he made it clear that it was 
Soviet Russia’s colonialism he had in mind, in the 
Baltic and Central and Eastern Europe. He was fol- 
lowed in this line by speaker after speaker, from Iran, 
Thailand, the Philippines, Turkey, while Chou had to 
listen in glum and surprised silence and Nehru was 
barely heard. This was echoed in the final communi- 
qué, which denounced colonialism “in all its mani- 
festations.” Communism was not mentioned by name, 
but from what had gone before, everybody there must 
have known it was included. 

As a matter of fact, attacking Western colonialism 
was flogging a dead horse. At least a dozen nations 
represented had only recently been emancipated and 
are now autonomous; otherwise they would not have 
been there, and everybody there knew it. Only Russia 
has slave states now. 

Another point. It has only belatedly been recognized 
by a part of the press, what was clear from the outset, 
that the real essence of this conference was not denun- 
ciation of the West particularly, but a preliminary get- 
together of the colored races of the world: brown, 
black and yellow, with one or two doubtful exceptions. 
Russia was not invited, nor were Israel, Australia and 
New Zealand, and these four had at least equal, if not 
vastly greater, interests in the areas included. 

This, I take it, is a portent more momentous for the 
future than all the pretentious talk about imperialism. 
And this was only a beginning. If these races once get 
together, and they are about two-thirds of the world’s 
population, then the white peoples had better watch 
their step. M aybe the future does belong to the colored 
races. 

As for Nehru and Chou, they were both failures, in 
spite of Chou’s last-minute desperate effort to regain 
prestige. Maybe the delegates there were not so much 
interested in any leadership as they were in collective 
security and action. In any event, it seems to me we 
have witnessed the start of a historic process with 
incalculable results. Witrrm Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 











Summer Occasions. National Congress of the Con- 
fraternity of the Sacred Passion, May 28-30, Holy 
Family Monastery, Hartford, Conn. (Rev. Columcille 
Regan, C.P., Passionist Monastery, 178th St. and Wex- 
ford Terrace, Jamaica, N. Y.) . . . Institute for the 
Clergy on Problems in Pastoral Psychology, June 20- 
24, Fordham University (Chairman of institute, Room 
321, Keating Hall, Fordham University, Bronx 58, 
N. Y.) . ... National Council of Catholic Women 
Leadership Training Institutes for Women: June 8-12, 
Mount St. Mary College, Hooksett, N. H.; June 13-17, 
St. Joseph College, Hartford, Conn, (NCCW, 1812 
Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washington 5, D. C.) 
. . . Guild of Catholic Psychiatrists, seventh annual 
meeting, Atlantic City May 8-10 (134 Farmington St., 
Hartford 5, Conn.). 

B Faced by very heavy enrolments, the board of 
Central School District No. 2 of Bedford, New Castle 
and Pine Ridge, N. Y., asked Msgr. James A. Boyle, 
pastor of St. Francis of Assisi Church, Mt. Kisco, to 
rent them his old parochial-school building, according 
to an NC report of April 21. The Monsignor agreed 
to let them have it—rent-free. He is finishing a new 
school to accommodate 480 pupils. 

p Dr. Matthew A. Fitzsimons, associate professor of 
history at the University of Notre Dame, has been 
appointed editor of the university’s quarterly Review 
of Politics, in succession to the late Dr. Waldemar A. 
Gurian. The appointment was announced by the uni- 
versity authorities April 27. Dr. Fitzsimons, who has 
been on the Notre Dame faculty since 1937, is author 
of The Foreign Policy of the British Labour Gov- 
ernment, 1945-54 (1952). At present he is in England 
gathering material for another book. 

B His Eminence James Cardinal McGuigan, Arch- 
bishop of Toronto, will celebrate on May 15 the silver 
jubilee of his episcopal consecration. In a congratu- 
latory letter, Pope Pius XII gave special mention to 
the Cardinal’s work for immigrants, who have come 
to the archdiocese in large numbers. A Cardinal’s 
Jubilee Campaign is planned, to raise $3 million to 
care for the needs of the rapidly growing archdiocese. 
p> This year’s Quadragesimo Anno Award, presented 
annually by the New York Chapter of the Associa- 
tion of Catholic Trade Unionists, was conferred April 
24 on Rev. John P. Monaghan, pastor of St. Margaret 
Mary Church, Staten Island, N. Y., a founder of 
ACTU (1987) and at present its national chaplain. 
p> The second congress of the Catholic Inter-Amer- 
ican Parents’ Union, in session at Mexico City May 
21, sent a message of congratulation and thanks to 
Dr. Jonas E. Salk for his work in producing the now 
world-famous anti-polio vaccine (cf. p.141 of this 
issue). C.K. 
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Chou’s Formosa proposal 


The move for direct talks with the United States 
initiated by Chou En-lai at the close of the historic 
Bandung conference is not likely to result in a signed 
and sealed settlement of the Formosa issue. Nego- 
tiations, however, may have the effect of producing 
the modus vivendi necessary if the imminent threat 
of war now hanging over the Formosa Strait is to 
be removed. Chou En-lai’s startling announcement 
sounded very like the formula for a cease-fire pro- 
posed by Secretary of State Dulles last March 15. 

Chou En-lai surrounded his offer with a condition 
which, at first reading, would seem to eliminate the 
possibility of any genuine meeting of minds. He in- 
sisted that negotiation should not “in the slightest 
degree affect the just demand of the Chinese people 
to exercise their sovereign rights in liberating Tai- 
wan.” Yet, in his almost forgotten press conference, 
Secretary Dulles had stated: 


If there were a renunciation of the use of force, 
that would meet the immediate requirements of 
the situation and there would be no necessity: 
that I can see for anybody, either on the Re- 
public of China’s side or on the Communist side, 
to renounce what they might call their legal 
pretensions, their legal claims. 


These statesmen may be worlds apart. But only nego- 
tiation can decide that. In the meantime there is room 
for speculation about the motives behind Chou En- 
lai’s offer. Why has Red China’s Premier adopted 
what, in the light of his past belligerence, can only 
be interpreted as a more conciliatory attitude? 

There are two possible explanations. The anti- 
Communist climate at the Bandung conference cer- 
tainly had a lot to do with Chow’s gesture in pro- 
posing negotiations with the United States. At the 
same time our determination to defend Formosa at 
all costs and our purposely vague commitment to the 
offshore islands, which could involve us in their de- 
fense, may have caused Red China to change her 
tune. In other words, our Formosa policy, so recently 
under scathing attack by many people may be paying 
off. 

There are also indications that Red China may be 
turning the propaganda heat away from the United 
States. The recent crash of the Communist-chartered 
Indian Airlines plane, in circumstances which, in- 
credible as it may seem, pointed to deliberate Red 
Chinese sabotage, gave Peiping the opportunity to 
train its wrath on Hong Kong and accuse the British, 
as well as the United States, of complicity in a 
Chinese Nationalist plot. A Red Chinese official de- 
nounced Hong Kong as a “hornet’s nest of hostile 
agents who are a grave menace to China.” Quite 
probably the British Crown Colony has not heard 
the last of Communist recriminations. 

The realization that not even Hong Kong, toward 
which Red China has adopted a scrupulous “hands- 
off’ policy since 1949, is safe may well strengthen 
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our bargaining positions vis-a-vis our strongest ally. 

What concerns us are the events of the week-end of 
April 23. The contradiction between the position taken 
on that day by the State Department in answer to 
Chou’s proposal and the statement of Secretary Dulles 
three days later was confusing. The State Department 
had said that “we would insist on” Chinese Nationalist 
participation in any talks. Mr. Dulles regarded their 


presence as unnecessary since we were concerned 


merely with negotiating a cease-fire. Had the State 
Department couched its original reply in more vague 
terms, there would have been less danger of retreating 
from our position of strength. 


UN charter revision 


By volunteering to testify before a Senate subcom- | 
mittee holding hearings on the United Nations Char- 


ter, our two living ex- Presidents performed a valuable 
service to the American people. Mr. Truman, who 
spoke on April 18, and Mr. Hoover, who followed on 
April 21, were at one in urging continued U. S. support 


of the world peace organization in spite of the dis- | 


appointments we have experienced. The judgment of | 


t 
Mr. Hoover, who cannot be suspected of any undue | 


prejudice in favor of international bodies, deserves | 
special notice. Mr. Hoover said that, on balance, the | 
United Nations “has done better than the League of | 
Nations and shows more strength and vitality in spite 
of all that besets it.” 

The Senate subcommittee has been conducting 
these hearings in view of the possibility of a constitu- | 
tional convention next year to revise the UN Charter. 
During the original negotiations at San Francisco in 
1945, a proviso was inserted in article 109 affording | 
the possibility of such a convention after ten years. | 
The decision whether or not to hold a convention is up | 
to the next General Assembly, which meets in the fall. | 
Meanwhile the Senate subcommittee has begun the | 
publication of staff studies on some of the features of | 
the charter that many think need revising. 

Any reform of the charter will have to consider the | 
famous veto. By the unrestrained use of its preroga- 
tives as a permanent member of the UN Security | 
Council, the Soviet Union has brought that organ to a | 
standstill as a collective-security agency. Proposals 
now being made suggest that the categories in which 
the veto would apply be limited. It seems hardly just, 
for instance, that the veto should extend to the admis- | 
sion of new members or to the election of a secretary | 
general. On the other hand, the veto has a legitimate | 
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role and the United States, among others, would insist 
that it be retained. 

One solution to the veto problem has been to widen 
the scope of the General Assembly. A constitutional 
convention could well give new authority to the 1950 
“Uniting for Peace Resolution.” This was the make- 
shift plan introduced to compensate for the stalemate 
in the Security Council. The voting procedures in the 
Assembly might also be reconsidered. Sen. Alexander 
Wiley, former chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, has urged the adoption of weighted vot- 
ing. He feels that under the present one-state, one- 
vote system the major powers, with their heavier 
financial and political stake, are not equitably repre- 
sented in the Assembly. 

Other problem areas include the interpretation of 
several controversial clauses of the charter, such as 
the meaning of “domestic jurisdiction.” The relation- 
ship of the postwar regional security arrangements 
to the general organization needs to be better de- 
fined. So does the relationship of the specialized 
agencies to the general organization. The United Na- 
tions is sometimes criticized for the actions of these 
agencies, among them Unesco, over which it has no 
direct control. 

But the shadow of the Soviet veto hangs over 
even these amendments. Changes in the charter do 
not go into effect until all the five major powers have 
ratified them. We agree with former President 
Hoover, who told the Senators that this difficulty is 
“no reason why amendments should not be prepared 
and ventilated to the world.” If changes are neces- 
sary (and who will deny they are? ), the Soviet Union 
should be made to bear the blame for preventing the 
UN from effecting the needed reforms. 


Employer shift on unions? 


Since progress in human affairs never follows a steady, 
upward course, perhaps too much should not be made 
of recent outbreaks of violence and sabotage in labor 
disputes. Looking back over the past 15 years, one 
can readily see that U. S. management and labor 
have learned a great deal about the democratic art 
of living together. Generally speaking, management 
is less high-handed today than it used to be, and 
labor is not so belligerent. Though not all the dreams 
of the Wagner Act’s sponsors have been realized, 
collective bargaining has made solid progress. 
Nevertheless, surveying the long strikes against 
Southern Bell Telephone and the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad, as well as the more recent dispute 
at Sperry Gyroscope, one is troubled by some nagging 
doubts. We are aware that at Sperry Gyroscope the 
brief outbreak of violence on the picket line appears 
to have been spontaneous and contrary to the wishes 
of the union leaders. We also know that in the 
Southern strikes, the strike leaders have cautioned 
against violence and that responsibility for such acts 
of sabotage as have occurred has not yet been de- 


termined. The point that bothers us is that the pat- 
tern of these disputes is such that violence, though 
immoral as well as illegal, seems a natural part of 
them. In the Southern strikes, if not at Sperry, man- 
agement appears to be using the hardboiled approach 
which in former times almost inevitably begot vio- 
lence. 

Has some change come over certain management 
groups in recent years? Are they no longer convinced 
that unions are here to stay, and that it is only being 
realistic to deal with them on those terms? Have they 
determined that this is a likely time to weaken unions, 
if not to destroy them? 

Not long ago, Rev. Joseph F. Donnelly, chairman 
of the .Connecticut State Board of Mediation, sat 
through day-long hearings on a right-to-work bill 
pending in the Connecticut State Legislature. This 
was his reaction to the “shocking” testimony of em- 
ployer spokesmen: 


It was 1955, but we could close our eyes and 
hear echoes of 20 or 30 years ago. We heard 
union practices spoken of as an “insidious form 
of slavery.” We heard of the “ruthless exploita- 
tion” of unions .. . Is this deep anti-unionism 
characteristic of Connecticut industry? Do em- 
ployers in Connecticut still harbor hopes of get- 
ting rid of unions? 


We think the answer to Fr. Donnelly’s questions is 
“no.” But we are not so sure as we used to be. 


Short-changing migrant labor 


The hard lot of the migrant farm laborer in America 
is still a slur on the country’s good name. In spite of 
stirring literary protests like John Steinbeck’s Grapes 
of Wrath and the wide publicity given to State in- 
vestigations and the report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor (1951), the migrant la- 
borer is still in the twilight zone of citizenship. 

Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, Archbishop of San 
Antonio, in an address to the Catholic Council for 
the Spanish-Speaking, April 19, put the problem in 
its bluntest terms: 


Although repeated efforts have been made to 
enact Federal legislation for the protection of 
these honest workers, the Congress of the United 
States seems to be afraid of the powerful growers. 

Last year more than 100,000 citizens of Texas 
left this State to work elsewhere in American 
agriculture, and 95,000 alien workers were im- 
ported from Mexico to harvest our crops... 

The housing of migratory workers is often un- 
speakable and sometimes nonexistent—they just 
live “in the bush” or on the bank of a ditch or 
creek, They use water polluted by excrement, 
bathing and typhoid germs. The father of the 
family gets poor wages and therefore mother and 
children must work. 


Since the migrant worker moves from one commu- 
nity to another and often crosses State lines, the 
tendency is to shrug him off as somebody else's 
worry. Almost forgotten is the fact that our million 
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migrant workers perform a vital economic function 
for our communities and for the nation as a whole. 
At different times and different places, they harvest 
the crops that reach our dinner tables and factories in 
abundance. We all profit by their toil. 

Not all communities, however, are shirking their 
duty. Outstanding examples of what local initiative 
can do are recounted in a new pamphlet, When the 
Migrant Families Come Again, put out by the Fed- 
eral Interdepartmental Committee on Children and 
Youth. (Free copies are available while the supply 
lasts from the Dept. of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. They are also for sale at the U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 15¢.) 

This new pamphlet describes how the people of 
Hollandale, Minn., help migrant children get a chance 
to go to school; how San Antonio, Tex., went about 
getting its facts as a basis for planning; how Fresno 
County, Cal., started its migrant families on the road 
to better health. In Waupun, Wis., the citizens hold 
a fiesta of welcome. The children of Morgan County, 
Col., explain school routines and show new migrant 
pupils where to find their classrooms. 

All these communities are finding that migrants 
will use community services when they have a chance 
to find out where such services are and how they 
can use them. They now know that labor turnover 
and law-enforcement problems diminish as working 
and living conditions improve. 

A valuable section on the “Ways of Working Used 
by Communities,” giving a summary of organizing 
techniques successfully tested in many localities, 
rounds off this extremely useful booklet. 

Isolated communities cannot solve this problem by 
themselves. Low wages, long hours, oppressive child 
labor and bad housing cry for the attention of Fed- 
eral and State legislators. Last year social security 
was extended to migrant farm workers who earn at 
least $100 from any one farmer. But many claims of 
social justice are still unmet. 

We have a national Migratory Bird Conservation 
Act, but are strangely myopic about the conservation 
of the human resources of migratory labor. 


“Death through Eve, 
life through Mary” 


Each year the month of May unfailingly brings a 
loving memory of Mary, the Mother of God, to every 
Catholic heart. Our daily or hourly recitation of the 
ancient prayer, “Hail, Mary,” knows no season. We 
say it as devoutly in the barren wind of November 
as we do under the bright sky of May. But Mary’s 
name is somehow linked in a special way to the 
springtime and, above all, to this month which the 
Church has dedicated to her. 

It is an indisputable fact of history that the Catho- 
lic Church has, from earliest times, also associated 
Mary with the springtime of our race. For our two 
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Mothers, Mary and Eve, have always been linked 
together. As John Henry Cardinal Newman wrote of 
Mary in his Letter to Pusey: 


What is the great rudimental teaching of an- 
tiquity from its earliest date concerning her? I 
mean the primd facie view of her person and 
office, the broad outline laid down of her, the 
aspect under which she comes to us, in the 
writings of the Fathers. She is the second Eve. 


The witness of the three most significant figures on 
the literary horizon of the West in the latter half of 
the second century and the beginning of the third 
amply confirms Newman’s summary. They are St. 
Justin (d. ca. 165), St. Irenaeus (d. ca. 202) and 
Tertullian (d. ca. 220). 

Catholic scholarship has recently given us a dis- 
tinguished study of the Eve-Mary relationship, as well 
as of other fundamental patristic teaching on the 
subject of the Mother of God. It is “Mary in Western 
Patristic Thought,” by Rev. Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., 
professor of patrology at Woodstock College, Wood- 
stock, Md. Father Burghardt’s monograph is part of 
Mariology, vol. I, edited by Rev. Juniper B. Carol, 
O.F.M. (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1955. $6.75). 

Justin, “dean of second-century apologists,” writes 
Father Burghardt, tells us explicitly that the pattern 
of man’s redemption, as designed by God, parallels 
his fall: both were effected through the agency of 
a virgin. As we read chapter 100 of Justin’s Dialogue 
with Trypho, we see how sharply the consequences 
of Mary’s cooperation with God contrast with the 
effects of Eve’s seduction by Satan. 

Twenty years later the learned Irenaeus wrote: 

Just as Eve, wife of Adam, yes, yet still a virgin 

. . . became by her disobedience the cause of 

death for herself and the whole human race, so 

Mary too, espoused yet a virgin, became by her 

obedience the cause of salvation for herself and 

the whole human race. 


Tertullian proclaims this same relationship when he 
writes: “Eve had believed the serpent, Mary be- 
lieved Gabriel. The fault which one committed by 
believing, the other by believing emended.” 

This parallelism echoes down the centuries of pa- 
tristic tradition. St. Ambrose (d. ca. 397) writes: “Eve 
is called the mother of the human race, but Mary 
the mother of salvation.” St. Jerome (d. ca. 420) 
gives us the lovely epigram: “Death through Eve, 
life through Mary.” St. Augustine (d. ca. 430) notes 
the profound mystery that, “as death had befallen 
us through a woman, through a woman life should 
be born to us.” 

This is but the beginning of the long tradition of 
the Church. From the death of St. John Damascene 
in the mid-eighth century, witnesses to the Eve-Mary 
relationship succeed one another down to our own 
time. The latest of all is His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
who in his Mystici Corporis portrays Mary as the 
New Eve offering her crucified Son to the Father 
for the sinful children of Adam. 
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What’s happening 
to right-to-work laws? 





Benjamin L. Masse 





Worn RIGHT-TO-WORK BILLS scheduled to 
be acted on by 12 State legislatures before the year’s 
end, this is an appropriate time for a progress report 
on what has become a well-financed, nation-wide 
effort to turn the clock back in industrial relations. 

The expression “turn the clock back” is used ad- 
visedly. Authorities on industrial relations generally 
agree that confidence in one another’s intentions is 
essential to sound relationships between labor and 
management. This confidence exists when labor makes 
it clear to management that it has no designs on 
managerial prerogatives, and when management con- 
vinces labor that it is not trying to wreck the union. 

Right-to-work laws sap the bases of this confidence 
because they reawaken all of labor’s suspicions about 
the sincerity of U. S. management’s belated accep- 
tance of collective bargaining. By denying security to 
unions through a legal ban on the union shop, main- 
tenance of membership and preferential hiring, right- 
to-work laws force unions into a never-ending struggle 
for survival. This embitters labor-management rela- 
tions and inhibits all organized cooperative action fo: 
mutually beneficial goals. 

As of today these divisive, class-conscious laws 
burden the legal codes of 18 States. The dominantly 
agrarian State of Utah was the last to join the pro- 
cession, and the first one to act favorably this year. 
Kansas missed being the 19th State by an eyelash—a 
matter of 6 votes. It was by that slender’margin that 
the Kansas House of Representatives failed to muster 
the two-thirds majority required to override Gov. 
Fred Hall’s veto of a right-to-work bill. Originally, 
the House had voted for the bill 66 to 45; the Senate, 
32 to 7. 

Governor Hall’s veto message, which Secretary of 
Labor James Mitchell said demonstrated “commend- 
able courage,” ought to be widely read. The Governor 
described the “almost incredible” history of the bill, 
a history full of “gross misrepresentations” by right- 
to-work advocates. He pointed out that the bill did 
not protect anyone's right to work, and that its title 
was therefore a misnomer. Finally, in a hard-hitting 
paragraph, he bared the devious purpose of the bill: 

House Bill 30 has only one real purpose—to 
ultimately destroy both the right of labor to 
organize and the principle of collective bargain- 
ing. It will accomplish this purpose by prohibit- 
ing maintenance of membership in hater unions 
under State law. 

The Governor added that the law was not construc- 
tive, but “punitive,” legislation. 


Readers with long memories may recall Fr. Masse’s 
first article on the “right to work.” Entitled “Does 
the closed shop destroy the right to work?” it ap- 
peared in AmeEnica for Jan. 24, 1942. Three and 
one-half years later, in the issue of Aug. 11, 1945, 
Most Rev. Charles F. Buddy, Bishop of San Diego, 
dealt with the same general question. Over the 
years, the issues in this debate have undergone 
surprisingly little change. 


Five other States—Idaho, Maryland, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts and West Virginia have rejected right-to- 
work bills this year. 

These triumphs for sanity and for constructive in- 
dustrial relations have been partially nullified by un- 
successful attempts in five States to repeal existing 
right-to-work laws. These States are Arkansas, North 
Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota and Tennessee. 
Repeal action is pending in Nevada and Iowa and 
will shortly be a hot issue in Alabama, where Gov. 
James Folsom is pledged to support it. Later in the 
year an effort will be made to repeal right-to-work 
laws in Florida and Louisiana. 

So far in 1955, the right-to-work lobbies have there- 
fore registered a net gain of one State. What the final 
score will be depends on what the legislatures of 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Michigan, Missouri, 
Ohio and Wisconsin do about pending right-to-work 
bills, as well as on the outcome of repeal actions in 
the five States mentioned above. 

An interesting development in this controversy is 
the waxing impatience of unions with the part some 
farm groups, notably the powerful American Farm 
Bureau Federation, are playing in the right-to-work 
campaign. 

It has been obvious for a long time, of course, that 
many farmers are “anti-union.” They have not only 
been aiding and abetting reactionary employer groups 
in sponsoring right-to-work bills but have also been 
active in resisting efforts to raise minimum wages 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act and other Fed- 
eral laws. In Utah and Kansas, the Farm Bureau ac- 
tively supported the right-to-work bills which passed 
the legislatures of those States. In the case of Mary- 
land, most of the 41 votes registered in the House 
for the right-to-work bills were cast by representatives 
from rural districts. A similar pattern of antagonism 
toward unions is apparent in farm circles in Wiscon- 
sin, California, Missouri and elsewhere. 

Despite all this provocation, organized labor has 
been slow to hit back at the farmers. Though it might 
be interesting to speculate on the reasons for labor’s 
Job-like patience, the point to note here is that this 
patience seems to be wearing thin. Recently, Labor, 
official organ of the railway unions, carried a feature 
article on what it described as the anti-labor history 
of the Farm Bureau Federation. The article was re- 
printed in the organ of at least one CIO international 
union and has since been synopsized in other labor 
papers. This development bears watching. 

It should be added that some agricultural spokes- 
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men share the apprehensions of union leaders over 
the possibility of an open split between the nation’s 
workers and farmers. A leading farm publication, the 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, not long ago roundly cen- 
sured the State’s Farm Bureau Federation for sup- 
porting right-to-work legislation at Madison. 

As for the interest of Catholic social thinkers in 
this issue, there has been no slackening in it, nor 
any change in their generally critical attitude toward 
right-to-work bills. In a statement on March 22 be- 
fore a Joint House-Senate Labor Com- 
mittee of the Connecticut General As- 
sembly, the Most Rev. Henry J. 
O'Brien, Archbishop of Hartford, said 


undertake responsibilities which smaller groups and 


individuals are able to discharge, justifies State legis- | 


lation in the field of union security. He reminded 
his readers that under the U. S. Constitution matters 
affecting interstate commerce are reserved to the Fed- 
eral Government. In our day of huge companies 
operating coast-to-coast and of national labor organi- 
zations, union security obviously very much affects 
interstate commerce. 


oe BNR 


In a meaty article in the March issue of Social | 


Order, Rev. Leo C. Brown, S.J., na- 
tionally known labor arbitrator, offered 
solid statistical support for the fear, 
widespread in Church circles, that 





right-to-work laws might weaken and 





that in his opinion right-to-work legis- - 
lation “was not in accord with the 
sound Christian principles which 
should inspire economic life.” He flatly 
rejected the most persuasive argument 
in the right-to-work arsenal: 


The sponsors of the proposed 
legislation claim that a funda- 
mental right of the individual is 
invaded if he must join a union. 
I do not agree with this viewpoint. > ee 
It is neither immoral nor unethical to require 
union membership for the greater common good 
of the group. In our modern and complex so- 
ciety, every one is subject to prohibitions and 
restraints, as well as to mandatory rules of con- 
duct based on the common good of the group. 


The Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., author of Catholic 
Social Principles, developed the same point at some 
1ength in an article, “Right-to-Work Laws,” which 
was syndicated in March by NCWC News Service. 
The following two paragraphs are, as the saying goes 
in this air-minded age, “right on the beam”: 


Medical societies and bar associations gen- 
erally have rights to lay down binding rules for 
their professions. Teachers accept many obli 
tions as conditions of employment. In the aaa 
areas of industry, few if any workers enjoy an 
unconditional “right to work.” The employer im- 
poses rules concerning safety, performance of 
work, health and hygiene, and miscellaneous 
matters such as smoking and appearance . . 
The principle behind such conditions is that the 
common good of the professional or plant com- 
munity must prevail. In such areas, the right to 
impose conditions of employment is rarely ques- 
tioned, even though the wisdom of individual 
regulations may be debatable. 

Tf an employer and a union agree, in collective 
bargaining, that union security would aid indus- 
trial relationships, they are in effect laying down 
a regulation for the common good of their indus- 
trial community. When a worker accepts em- 
ployment in that piant, he is no longer a detached 
individual; he is a member of the community 
and is governed by its rules. 


Discussing constitutional aspects of right-to-work 
laws, Father Cronin denied that the principle of sub- 
sidiarity, according to which larger bodies should not 
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even destroy many trade unions. Citing 


labor turnover in this country, Father 
Brown concludes that outlawing the 
union shop and other types of union 
security would doom many unions 
either to an ineffectual existence or to 








no existence at all. 
He instances a local union in St. 


ship of about 5,400. In a 12-month period ending 
October 31, 1954, this union inducted 2,246 new mem- 
bers and lost 2,456 old members. Without a union- 
security clause, that union would have a hard time 


figures which show the high rate of | 


Louis which has an average member- | 


maintaining itself. Father Brown observes that out- | 


lawing union security would have the most severe 
effects “where the unskilled and semi-skilled are em- 
ployed and perhaps where unions are most needed.” 


Like all Catholic commentators on right-to-work | 


laws, Father Brown concedes that the union shop 
enhances the power of labor leaders, and that this 





has led to some abuses. That is one reason why he | 
opposes right-to-work laws. In his opinion, they are | 


neither an effective nor an appropriate remedy for the 
evils everybody admits ought to be rooted out. They 
are no more appropriate, he says, than “broadax 
surgery” would be for infected tonsils. 

Space forbids more than mention of other Catholic 
voices that have been raised recently against right- 
to-work laws—voices like those of Msgr. Joseph Don- 


nelly, chairman of the Connecticut State Board of | 


Mediation, Rev. William Kelley, O.M.I., of Catholic 
University, Rev. Jerome L. Toner, O.S.B., author of 
The Closed Shop, and Prof. John. H. Sheehan of 
Notre Dame. These are all respected authorities in 
the socio-economic field. Nor is this list complete. A 
half-dozen other names might easily be added. 

Though the Church has not taken an official stand 
on the morality of right-to-work laws, no Catholic 
authority has yet risen to say a good word for them. 
Those seeking a reason for this striking unanimity 
might find it in the Catholic persuasion that collec- 
tive bargaining remains the only morally acceptable, 
as well as the only practical, alternative to Marxist 
class warfare. 
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Echoes from Bandung 





Vincent S. Kearney 





As THE DELEGATES of 29 Afro-Asian nations 
began wending their way homeward from the Ban- 
dung Conference on April 24, the free world could 
breathe a little easier. What many feared would 
emerge as a massive demonstration of neutralist Asian 
unity soon turned into a sounding board for as many 
shades of opinion on current world tensions as there 
were statesmen to express them. The neutralism of 
India’s Prime Minister Nehru had its day, as did Chou 
En-lai’s “peaceful coexistence.” It was the vigor and 
determination with which so many Asians protested 
both that provided the real news from the week-long 
meetings. The West's friends came forward stalwartly 
at Bandung. 

The chief casualty of this historic conference was 
Prime Minister Nehru. India’s chief delegate had ap- 
parently arrived at Bandung nursing the misconcep- 
tion that the representatives of small Asian countries 
would dance to his tune. Instead, he found that, once 
the Turkish delegation had successfully fought a 
Nehru-inspired ban on opening-day speeches, the 
flood gates were open for a series of anti-Communist 
addresses. They were so effective as to crush any hopes 
Mr. Nehru may have had of imposing on the dele- 
gates his neutralist and passive-resistance theories of 
international relations. 

From the very outset it was clear that coexistence, 
the abandonment of collective security and unques- 
tioned acceptance of the now-famous “five principles” 
worked out last summer by Mr. Nehru and Chou 
En-lai would not find their way into Bandung’s final 
communiqué. 

THE New COoLoniALisM 


What worried the pro-Western delegates was not 
the memory of colonialism of the past but the re- 
appearance of the old evil in the shape and form 
of international communism. Dr. Fadhil al Jamali, 
Iraq’s Minister of State, opened the attack on the 
second day of the conference. Scoring communism as 
a “subversive religion” which “breeds hatred among 
classes and peoples,” he denounced it as a “new form 
of colonialism, much deadlier than the old.” The Phil- 
ippine delegate, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, condemned 
it as bearing the “worst features of some colonial 
systems against which we have been fighting all our 
lives,” 

But it was left to Mohammed Ali, Prime Minister 
of Pakistan, to state the issue which confronts Asian 
countries today: 


Imperialism, as we have known it, is well on the 
toad to liquidation . . . Yet we must be very 
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careful that we are not misled into opening our 
doors to a new and more insidious form of im- 
perialism that masquerades under the guise of 
liberation. 


True peace in Asia can only be maintained, Moham- 
med Ali went on, as long as Asians are prepared to 
guard it against any threat, “no matter in what form 
or from what quarter it should arise.” 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


> 


In the light of such speeches, the attacks of Prime 
Minister Nehru on Nato and Seato took on an in- 
creasingly fantastic air. Along with Mohammed Ali, 
the delegates from Iran, Iraq, Turkey, Thailand and 
the Philippines defended their alliances with the 
West. As Fatin Rustu Zorlu, Turkey’s Deputy Premier, 
put it: 

. . . to take the line of least resistance and to 
hope that by shutting one’s eyes to danger one 
may find security is a course which is perilous 
not only to the one who follows it but also to 
the entire community. Such illusions have existed 
in very recent times. They have all come to dis- 
astrous ends. 


The Turkish representative then went on to show how 
Russian refusal to disarm and Soviet expansionism 
after World War II had set up as a defensive reac- 
tion the rearmament of the West and his own na- 
tion’s decision to join Nato. Alongside Mr. Zorlu’s 
presentation of historical fact, Prime Minister Nehru’s 
statement that the Russian satellites must be inde- 
pendent “because we have diplomatic relations with 
them” became the most eccentric remark of the week. 


COEXISTENCE 


Chou En-lai, on the other hand, was getting into 
no controversies. In all probability he was brought 
up short by the imposing array of anti-Communist 
and pro-Western delegates. This is as good a reason 
as any to explain the remarkable moderation of his 
“peaceful coexistence” address. 

Chou’s speech, however, failed to lull Asians into 
a false sense of security. In fact, it provoked the 
strongest anti-Communist blast of the week-long ses- 
sions. Paradoxically, the blow did not come from the 
representative of a nation noted for its pro-Western 
views. It came from Ceylon, one of the five neutralist 
Colombo powers which had sponsored the Bandung 
conference. 

Sir John Kotelawala, Ceylon’s Prime Minister, ques- 
tioned the sincerity of Chou En-lai. Communist move- 
ments in Asia and Africa, he stated, 


... have not attempted to disguise the fact that 
their ultimate and constant aim is to weaken and 
undermine the legally constituted Governments 
of our countries so that at the appropriate time 
we can be transformed into satellites of Soviet 
Russia or Communist China. 


If communism were sincere, Sir John noted, it would 
dissolve the Cominform. If coexistence is to work, 
it demands something more than words. 
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BANDUNG’S SIGNIFICANCE 


It would be quite easy to go overboard and pro- 
nounce Bandung a victory for the West. In a sense 
it was. The conference did not result in the forma- 
tion of the feared neutralist regional bloc. Pro-West- 
ern Asians not only defended the orientation of their 
foreign policies but succeeded in getting most of what 
they stood for incorporated in the conference com- 
muniqué. 

The conference set its seal of approval on the right 
of a nation to join in collective-security arrangements 
and thus take sides in the cold war. Undoubtedly, 
President Eisenhower’s well-timed announcement that 
the United States contemplates expending most of its 
$3.5 billion in foreign aid next year in Asia gave the 


pro-Western Asians encouragement to keep standing 
up against both neutralists and Communists. 

On the other hand, there is no mistaking the fact 
that Chou En-lai eclipsed Pandit Nehru. Despite the 
severe criticisms of communism which stole the show, 
Chou’s suave assurances and plausible moderation 
made a deep impression on countries which fear 
Communist expansionism and hunger for a ray of 
hope. His effect on the neutrals was still more marked. 

The real significance of Bandung lay in its proof 
that no one voice can speak for Asians. If neither 
India nor Red China can lead them, neither, of course, 
can we. We shall sway them only in proportion as we 
encourage their ambitions for political, social and 
economic equality with the West. 





Margaret Mead 
on human nature 





Gordon George 





Marcarer MEAD KNOWS A LOT about people. 
As an anthropologist it is her job to study them 
intensively. A lot of people, too, know about Margaret 
Mead. Her studies on adolescent life in Samoa and 
New Guinea and on sex and temperament in three 
other primitive societies have achieved the paper-back 
fame of the drugstore bookracks. So Miss Mead is 
very much in the public eye. For this reason we think 
it well to explore the possibilities of confusion in her 
latest article, “What is Human Nature?” (Look, April 
19). 

The article points up the amazing variety of cus- 
toms among the peoples of the world. One people, 
for example, think it wicked for a man to have more 
than one wife at a time, but some Tibetans consider 
it selfish for one husband to have a wife all to him- 
self. The Arapech, on the other hand, find it noble 
and self-sacrificing to have three wives. From a 
consideration of such examples we are told: 

Every human being has some kind of conscience. 

But this does not mean thai the sense of sin is 

either “natural” or “inevitable.” There are styles 

in conscience just as there are styles in systems 
of religion. 

The main theme of the Look article is perhaps 
best summed up in the caption: “The human being 
becomes human only because other human beings 
educate him. Every being has a great capacity for 
change.” 

What does this mean? Aren’t babies human? What 
of the old saw, “You can’t change human nature?” 
Has science made that obsolete? Without in any way 
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belittling Miss Mead’s remarkable work in anthro- 
pology, we feel that a few remarks on the ever in- 
triguing subject of “human nature” might help to 
clarify the philosophical overtones of her article. 

To start off on a very abstract note, a nature is 
what makes a thing what it is and fits it to operate 
in its own proper way. That is the meaning of the 
word “nature” in the centuries-old tradition of phi- 
losophy going back through St. Thomas to Aristotle. 
Equine nature, for example, is the nature of a horse. 
It is what makes a horse develop and act like a horse 
and not like a rose. A man does not have an equine 
nature. He has a human nature. 


Wuat Is “HuMAN” NATURE? 


Some parts of man are integral parts, that is, neces- 


sary only for his complete perfection; others are ab- | 


solutely essential. He can do nicely without tonsils, 
but if you take away his whole body or blot his mind 
out of existence, you no longer have even an incom- 
plete man. You can’t take away one side of a triangle 


and still have a triangle. To be sure, some of these | 


basic elements of human nature may be inactive for | 


a time, as when a man is asleep or mentally deranged. 
But they are still there. 

It takes growth, experience and education to ma- 
ture the inborn powers of a new baby. Yet if anyone 
thinks that a baby’s human nature is the gift of so- 


ciety or education, let him try to make a gift of it | 
to a baby chimpanzee. The initial difference is crucial. | 


One has the nature of an ape; the other of a man. 
Would Miss Mead deny this fact? Hardly. But she 


uses a different language from the one we are ac: | 


customed to in describing facts we all recognize. 
Perhaps the majority of social scientists would use 
the same language as Miss Mead. Many of them 
have been influenced by the pragmatic philosophy of 
John Dewey, an ardent champion of the “you-can- 


change-human-nature” school. Yet even Mr. Dewey | 


is in accord with us on the basic facts: 


I do not think it can be shown that the innate 
needs of men have changed since man became 
man or that there is any evidence that they will 
change as long as man is on the earth. (“Does 
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Human Nature Change?” Problems of Man. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1946.) 


Many social scientists like to put it this way. The 
new-born baby has original nature. In their termi- 
nology, man is not born with human nature: he ac- 
quires it. Human society does the job, shaping the 
child’s personality and giving the child his ways of 
thinking and reacting. And so we have “styles” in 
human nature. Human nature varies with the ideas, 
attitudes and habits of life instilled by the culture 
pressures of any given society. 

No doubt there is something to be said for this 
way of speaking. We often call ingrained habits a 
“second” nature. It is, moreover, common to refer to 
a branch of studies as the “humanities” because they 
tend to develop the specifically human qualities in 
men. On the surface, the baby chimpanzee does not 
seem to differ much from the human baby. 

The scholastic philosophers, following Aristotle, 
Augustine and Aquinas, use precise language. For 
them, to have a human nature means to be capable 
of human development. They never confuse a nature 
with its varied modes of expression. You may blow a 
trumpet, they would say, on a high note or a low, 
mute it, blare it or leave it silent. You may polish 
it or let it rust. It is still a trumpet. 


Mopern IpEas 


Why, then, have the social scientists abandoned 
this precise traditional usage? The answer is, be- 
cause of a very real abuse of the slogan “You can’t 
change human nature.” That slogan was used to 
justify war as inevitable, to defend slavery, to bolster 
an immoral laissez-faire conception of the absolute 
rights of property. Instead of asking, “Is it true that 
these and other social evils have unchangeable roots 
in human nature?” many an eager reformer took the 
easier road and simply affirmed in rebuttal, “You can 
change human nature.” In rebelling against a distorted 
view of human nature, they threw the baby out with 
the bath. 

Modern opposition to the idea of unchanging hu- 
man nature and a natural moral law as an expression 
of human needs grew out of a reaction to the false 
picture of human nature painted by Rousseau and 
Hobbes. They wanted a logical basis for conclusions 
which they wished to promulgate about society. They 
proclaimed inflexible dogmas about the nature of 
man. Their ideas of that nature were prefabricated. 
Their idea of human nature was not drawn from 
examination and knowledge of real men, living and 
working in a real world. 

Rousseau’s “natural man,” for example, never existed 
anywhere except in Rousseau’s imagination. We see 
the culmination of this spurious split between reason 
and concrete experience in the autonomous moral 
imperatives of Kant. Morality, for Kant, is not drawn 
from a consideration of the real nature of man as we 
know him from experience. It is imposed on him by 
naked reason. In the Kantian system, reason does not 


discover the rules of right conduct by searching out 
what man is. Spider-like, it spins a web of morality 
from its own substance. 

Two excellent volumes by Catholic philosophers, 
The Natural Law, by Heinrich Rommen (St. Louis: 
Herder, 1948), and The Conflict Between Ethics and 
Sociology, by Simon Deploige (St. Louis: Herder, 
1938), show how far the thinkers described above 
are from the traditional Thomistic view of human 
nature and the natural moral law. ‘ 

Actually, Margaret Mead, in spite of her concept 
of a changing human nature, is far closer to St. 
Thomas than she is to Rousseau or Kant. 

St. Thomas never loses touch with reality. Follow- 
ing Aristotle, he teaches that “what pertains to moral 
science is known mostly through experience.” (Com- 
mentary on the Nicomachean Ethics, I, 3, quoted 
in Deploige, op. cit., p. 274). St Thomas writes: 

It is necessary for anyone who wishes to be an 

apt student of moral science that he acquire prac- 

tical experience in the customs of human life and 

in all just and civil matters, such as are laws 

and precepts of political life (ibid., p. 274). 


This was just what Miss Mead was doing when she 
sat cross-legged among the Samoan primitives. Not 
so with Rousseau. Deploige states: 


Unlike St. Thomas, the authors of the natural- 
law theories in the 18th and 19th centuries, par- 
ticularly Rousseau . . . were not at all concerned 
with the study of reality, with discovering its 
properties, or with penetrating its nature. They 
believed, with invincible faith, in the omniscience 
of reason and in the omnipotence of its pretended 
interpreter, the lawmaker. Persuaded that they 
held the ideal interpretation of life, they were 
convinced that by the rigor of their logic they 
deduced from it the rules of natural law... 
The sociologists, in particular, have recalled that 
if anyone is to legislate successfully for society, 
he must previously understand it... (op. cit., 
p. 277). 


St. Thomas held a dynamic concept of the natural 
law. He knew that men’s political and social insti- 
tutions change according to times and circumstances, 
and hence called for new moral evaluations. He knew 
that man could grow in the knowledge of his own 
nature. Johann Messner comments on this in his 
Social Ethics (St. Louis: Herder, 1949): 


This process [learning from the experience of 
“actually maintaining moral principles in prac- 
tice”] is by no means restricted to the early stages 
of history. It required the experience of a century 
to teach the nations of the West that the moral 
principles of individualist capitalism were incom- 
patible with human nature and the fundamental 
interests of human existence. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that the moral principles do 
not, as the pragmatists hold, spring from such 
experience, but instead [from] men’s readiness 
to recognize them when they learn the lesson of 
human frustration caused by wrong principles in 
their social systems (p. 76). 


Isn’t that just what Margaret Mead was trying to 
do when she brought her wide knowledge of the 
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adolescents of Samoa and New Guinea to bear on 
the problems of adolescents in American culture? 
“Were these difficulties,” she asked, “due to being 
adolescent or to being adolescent in America?” 

We cannot, of course, make a Thomist out of Miss 
Mead. Even if we clear away some of the confusion 
of terminology, real differences between her thought 
system and that of Thomism remain. There is a ten- 
dency among anthropologists to favor a kind of float- 
ing morality anchored in nothing but the pragmatic 
sands of a shifting culture. St. Thomas, by contrast, 
anchors morality firmly in human nature as an ex- 
pression of what God intends man to be, while at 
the same time admitting the difficulty of knowing in 
every detail what is best for man. 

For many moderns, however, there is no discernible 
purpose or design expressed by the Creator in the 
nature he has given to man. The existentialist phi- 
losophy of Jean Paul Sartre would be more to the 
anthropologists’ taste than Thomism. Sartre sees man 
as a being constantly shaping his own nature by trial 
and error into he knows not what. Henri Peyre ex- 
presses the Sartean formula this way: 


Man exists .. . He creates his own values, indeed 
his own human nature, through living and es- 
pecially through projecting himself, transcending 
the past and the present by throwing himself 
into the future. “One is nothing else but one’s 
own life.” (The Contemporary French Novel. 
New York: Oxford, University Press, 1955. p. 222) 


Whether this philosophy of drift will be more dis- 
astrous socially than the obscurantist use of the phrase 
“You can’t change human nature” would be hard to 
say. At any rate, many worried people would agree 
with Lewis Mumford when he says: “Our life has 
become an air-conditioned nightmare: packed with 
sensations and emptied of purposes .. .” (In the 
Name of Sanity. New York: Harcourt, 1954. p. 224). 

St. Thomas’ concept of human nature is wedded to 
discoverable purpose. It is sad that many who dismiss 
his ideas as outmoded have not taken the trouble to 
find out what he says. St. Thomas would find some 
truth in the old proverb that the leopard cannot 
change his spots. He would insist, none the less, with 
traditional Christian optimism that as the twig is 
bent, the tree’s inclined. 





Teen-agers turn 
the tide 





Auleen Bordeaux Eberhardt 





Many PARENTS have recently had the shock of 
their lives. For years they have been crusading against 
immodesty in dress, indecent books and Class B 
movies and stage productions. After long discourage- 
ment over fighting an apparently losing battle, they 
now see the tide turning. Crusading teen-agers are 
backing up the efforts of their parents. 

Take the teen-agers of Dubuque, Iowa, for example. 
For the past eight months, teen-agers have been 
moving in the right direction through an inter-school 
council which brings the boys and girls from four 
academies and one high school together at regular 
intervals to plan genuine Catholic action. They tackled 
two big problems—immodesty in dress and indecent 
literature. 

Mopest MopIsHNESS 


The first signs of the girls’ determination to get 
some action against the constant display in stores of 
strapless and off-the-shoulder formals, risqué sun 
dresses and low-cut sports clothes came from Im- 
maculate Conception Academy. The entire student- 
body of over 330, with the cooperation of their 
teachers, held a series of meetings and decided to 


Mrs. Eberhardt, director of 20 circles of the Catholic 
Mothers’ Study Clubs of Dubuque, has for several 
years been active in teen-age recreation programs. 
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adopt the Marylyke fashions as their standard of dress. 
These are largely promoted by Maryville College of 
the Sacred Heart, St. Louis, Mo., under the auspices 
of the organization “Supply the Demand for the 
Supply,” i.e. of modest fashions. 

Once the decision was made, the students began 
to stage panel discussions on modesty in dress before 
many of the city’s women’s organizations. Stores were 
requested to stock modest clothing and within a short 
time, many of the leading merchants had agreed to 
carry the Marylyke line. 

The girls of St. Columbkille’s High School voted 
to adopt the Marylyke fashions. The two other acad- 
emies, Visitation and St. Joseph’s, set up “Supply the 
Demand for the Supply.” Their students were all 
enthusiastic about the new plan. 

The girls carried home the story of their crusade, 
and before long they were urging their mothers to 
suggest to the older women of their acquaintance the 
necessity for modest dress for persons of all ages. 
The teen-agers realized, as did the older women, that 
fashions of the past several seasons had popularized 
styles so extreme that the epithet, “immodest” was 
fully justified. The girls encouraged their mothers to 
join the campaign to get merchants to stock wearing 
apparel that met the requirements of modesty. 


CLEAN LITERATURE 


Meanwhile, the student inter-school council had 
come out strongly against indecent literature. The 
boys volunteered to organize the work of getting 
newsstands to eliminate objectionable comics, books, 
magazines. The girls, of course, worked along with 
them. One of the direct results of their efforts was a 
decrease in the number of indecent books displayed 


and sold. 
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Every high school and grade school in the city 
now has a bulletin board on which each movie cur- 
rently showing is listed according to classification. 
There is a definite movement on the part of youth 
against Class B films, which seem to be on the in- 
crease. Teen-agers on movie dates began to awaken 
to the fact that off-color dialog and double-meaning 
conversations were a source of embarrassment to them. 
It was a quick step from embarrassment to resent- 
ment. The youngsters determined to avoid certain 
films, no matter how good they were reputed to be 
from an artistic standpoint. 

At present, there is a big campaign going on in 
the schools for support of the Catholic press and 
Catholic books. Many of the student organizations 
have set aside sums of money to be expended in 
enlarging the number of Catholic magazines in the 
school reading rooms and getting more current and 
established Catholic books onto library shelves. Teen- 
agers have pledged themselves to read Catholic pub- 
lications and to discuss them in the home. 

The work of the Dubuque teen-agers is being 
spread to places outside Dubuque through the me- 
dium of their student publications, which go, of 
course, to other schools. Then, too, scores of Dubuque 
students have attended scholastic press conventions 
and other regional meetings in the Midwest. Ideas 
on modesty in dress, indecent literature, steady dating, 
etc., are discussed at these gatherings. 

The parents of these teen-agers are thrilled. Twenty 
years ago or more, they first heard of Catholic Action 
at Holy Name Society meetings or conventions of the 


National Council of Catholic Women. They worked 
hard to bring religion into everyday living. They, too, 
in their day, campaigned against bad literature, im- 
modesty in dress, vulgar entertainment. But, as they 
were caught up more and more in the cares of every- 
day wage-earning and home-making, their efforts un- 
consciously slackened. Then, suddenly, they saw filth 
in literature, immodesty in dress and risqué entertain- 
ment soar to all-time highs. Their campaign had to 
start over again. . 

Today these parents are greatly encouraged, yet 
deeply humble, as they see their teen-age girls and 
boys man the dikes against the rising tide of indecency 
in dress, entertainment and literature. 

Parents are pleased with the enthusiasm with which 
their youngsters are attacking these problems. And be- 
‘cause of their children’s courage, parents are gaining 
new strength to go on with the work in adult groups. 
They realize that, in the past, adults often were 
guilty of furthering the sale of salacious books, of 
breaking the Legion of Decency pledge, of wearing 
too-revealing gowns. 

Television? Any time now, the teen-agers, through 
their school publications, will be sounding the charge 
against programs detrimental to the morals of youth. 
Emphasis will be against brutality, glamorizing crimi- 
nals, immodesty in dress and suggestive dances and 
conversation. 

Amid so much talking and writing about the growth 
of juvenile delinquency and crime, it is heartening to 
see youth on the march for decency and good morals. 
They are the parents of tomorrow's juveniles. 





Paris letter 


MONTHERLANTS Port-Royal: The French possess a 
playwright of the very first order, whose supremacy 
they admit, but whose fame abroad in no way matches 
his high achievement. The dramatist in question is 
Henry de Montherlant, and the major theatrical event 
of the year here has been the presentation at the 
Comédie Frangaise of his latest play, Port-Royal. 

Montherlant, approaching sixty, is a modern classic 
dramatist. All his plays are strictly classical in struc- 
ture, the more famous being his historical dramas, 
Le Maitre de Santiago, Malatesta and La Reine Morte. 
In addition, he is the only French dramatist to have 
his works included during his lifetime in the curricula 
of schools and colleges. Finally, he has had two of 
his plays first performed at the Comédie Francaise: 
La Reine Morte, produced during the war and re- 
peatedly revived with undiminished success, and the 
present production of Port-Royal, which Montherlant 
has announced to be his final work for the stage—his 
theatrical testament. 

Port-Royal concerns the nuns of Port-Royal, whose 
convent becomes one of the centers of Jansenism. The 





Isolde Farrell, residing in Paris, is also the Paris 
cultural correspondent of the New York Times. 
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action takes place on an afternoon in August, 1664, 
when the Archbishop of Paris visits the convent in a 
last endeavor to persuade the nuns to renounce their 
attachment to the heretical Jansenist doctrines. Faced 
with their continued refusal to submit, he deprives 
the community of the sacraments, and orders that 
twelve of the sisters, considered the leaders of the 
revolt, be transferred from Port-Royal to separate 
convents, the better to meditate on the folly of their 
ways. They will be replaced at Port-Royal by the 
Sisters of the Visitation. The archbishop has taken 
the decisive action which will lead to the downfall 
of Jansenism as an organized body. 

That is the subject of the piece: the passage of the 
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fateful hours during which a determinative action is 
accomplished. Grafted onto this straight narrative is 
a study of the destinies of two members of the com- 
munity, which evolve in opposing directions under 
the stress of events. Sister Francoise moves from in- 
difference to the conflict involving the community to 
a passionate defense of Port-Royal against ecclesias- 
tical authority. Sister Angélique, vehemently believing 
in the justice of the cause of Port-Royal, is assailed 
with darkest doubt when ecclesiastical censure falls. 
Montherlant develops his drama masterfully on these 
two levels of plot and character. 

The one flaw in the conception of the plot, how- 
ever, is due to Montherlant’s attempt to hold the 
balance even between rebellion and authority. He ex- 
plains in the postscript to the published edition of 
the play that he does so designedly, though, as a 
dramatist, he does not consider this course of action 
wise: “The public is disconcerted if the author does 
not indicate which is the right side in a conflict.” 
This sound principle he ignores in the cause of jus- 
tice, but one is conscious all the time of the effort 
involved. Montherlant has to force himself to give 
the Church her due, while his sympathies lie with 
the nuns, who appear as the suffering and persecuted 
in this one episode of the struggle against Jansenism. 

As you may imagine, the subject of Port-Royal 
makes no concessions to a facile approach. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it makes no concessions of any kind, not 
even to physical comfort, for the action is continuous 
and the play runs for two hours and twenty minutes 
without a break, demanding—and _receiving—solid 
concentration. 

The words most frequently flowing from the critics’ 
pens to describe Port-Royal are “austerity,” “gran- 
deur,” “nobility,” a “severe beauty” and a “naked sim- 
plicity.” All agree that an exceedingly fine work has 
been added to the permanent treasury of French 
dramatic art, and some say that we have here Mon- 
therlant’s masterpiece. 

While appreciating Port-Royal as an admirably con- 
structed and dramatically effective work, I cannot 
help regretting a certain lack of that poetic inspira- 
tion and intoxicating richness of language which dis- 
tinguished Montherlant’s Malatesta, and more par- 
ticularly his superb Reine Morte. One can feel that 
the author, faithful to the Jansenistic spirit, has vol- 
untarily stripped his dialog of that heady beauty of 
words so characteristic of his style: his iron will has 
kept the surge of inspiration within bounds. If Port- 
Royal were a little less constricted, we should have 
a true masterpiece. 

The finale of the play, however, is in the finest 
Montherlant tradition, and has been exploited to the 
fullest degree by Jean Meyer, Comédie-Francaise 
star-producer. The stage is empty. The twelve ex- 
pelled nuns have left the convent. Chanting voices 
are heard off-stage. The door to the outside world 
opens, and one by one the black-clad Sisters of the 
Visitation enter. They bow before the small altar on 
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the left, cross the stage and make their exit. The 
power of this wordless scene to suggest the defeat of 





Port-Royal is quite extraordinary. The Visitation nuns, 
mingled with the remnants of the rebel community, 
will inevitably accomplish the archbishop’s design and | 
bring about the submission of Port-Royal. One realizes | 
this with absolute certainty while watching the nuns | 
cross the convent parlor with measured steps. 

As the curtain slowly, slowly descends, the audience | 
remains quiet, and to have so subdued an impatient 
French audience is no little achievement. Only when | 
the curtain has finally fallen does the thunderous 
applause burst forth, a sincere and spontaneous tribute 
to the art of Henry de Montherlant. 

IsoLDE FARRELL, 


The Spirit’s Name 

Dove is the name of Him, and so is Flame, 
And love can push aside all eager symbols 
To be His peerless and His proper name, 
And Wind and Water, even Cloud will do 
If it is heart that has the interview. 


But when at last you are alone with Him 

Deep in the soul and past the senses’ choir, 

Oh, give Him then that title which will place 

His unpredictable breath upon your face: 

O Dove, O Flame, O Water, Wind and Cloud! 
(And here the creature wings go veering higher) 

O Love that lifts me wholly into God! 


O Deifier. 
Jessica Powers 


Reflections on a Guernsey 
Clover grass, all disappeared 
behind the long-tongued Guernsey’s beard. 
With lick and flourish of her tongue 
she roved the steep green hills among 
eating the landscape placidly, 
leaving baked and cooked for me. 
Enviously I watched the ease 
leafy salad of small trees 
served itself with final flutter 
on the way to being butter. 
Enviously I watched, until, 
as I took in lift of hill, 
drift of cloud, a cat-bird’s cry, 
fields lying open to the sky, 
consuming with avidity 
beauty of wind and grass and tree, 
awareness grew: the Guernsey there, 
eating beauty, with a stare, 
could not comprehend her meal, 
whereas I think, remember, feel. 
I guess the truth I’m freshly seeing 
is that I really dine on being. 

SISTER Mary MADELEINE SOPHIE, SSND 
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CBC May Selection 


PIUS XII: The Life and Work of a 
Great Pope 








By Msgr. Pierre Pfister. Studio-Crow- 
ell. 159p. $6.50 


In his introduction, Msgr. Pfister 
compares the beautiul pictures (78 
plates) which constitute the main part 
of his publication “to a film that 
records a complete lifetime at Rome.” 
They are at the same time a magnifi- 
cent set of illustrations to the various 
biographies of Pius XII which have 
been written in so many of the world’s 
languages. 

The venerable canon at the Lateran, 
who must have collected these numer- 
ous photographs with truly loving 
care, is also right in pointing out that 
“some of them [show] ceremonies 
that only take place very infrequent- 
ly”: the Pope’s election and corona- 
tion, the rites of beatification and 
canonization, the inauguration of the 
Holy Year, the proclamation of a 
dogma (the Assumption), the exer- 
cises of the Marian Year, etc. 

Equally rare and even more moving 
are the pictures which, through a very 
simple, human approach, permit us to 
penetrate into the intimate life of Pius 
XII. We see him saying his private 
Mass, paternally holding a_ child’s 
hand, surrounded by little choir-boys, 
interested in the story of a peasant 
woman and, above all, absorbed in 
prayer. More impressive than the 
scenes of solemn audiences or of gath- 
erings of many thousands of people 
on Saint Peter’s Square is the dark 
view of the Vatican wing with “one 
window shining in the night,” the 
window of the room where the Holy 
Father works so late, or the dramatic 
vision of the Defensor Civitatis (“De- 
fender of the City”) addressing the 
desperate crowd after the bombing of 
Rome in 19438. 

Inspired by the same love of Pius 
XII are the 44 pages of text which 
precede the album of pictures. But in 
these brief pages the author touches 
upon so many problems and aspects 
of the Roman tradition that little 
space is left for “the life and work” of 
the present Pope. He is, of course, 
mentioned time and again, but the 
reader misses, for instance, any dis- 
cussion of his wartime role (except his 
protection of the city) and of his 
peace efforts, which in his latest 
Christmas message he stressed as “the 
particular mission” assigned to him by 
Divine Providence. 

In any case, however, the author 
conveys to the reader the whole 
specific atmosphere of the Vatican, 
with which he himself is so familiar. 








BUUhS 











Besides the reproduction of the in- 
scription at the nevy North American 
College, there is another especially 
precious page, which gives the fac- 
simile of the original draft of one of 
the addresses of Pius XII in his fine 
handwriting and with his own correc- 
tions. 

Finally, nobody should overlook the 
notes at the end of the book, which 
contain very instructive comments on 
all the pictures and identify many per- 
sons who appear in the photographs 
and are not always so familiar to 
everyone as are the then Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh, 
both shown on the occasion of their 
audiences, 

All pictures have been taken before 
the Pope’s recent grave illness. It is a 
comfort to know that similar pictures 
are appearing again and give evidence 
of his almost miraculous recovery and 
of the continuity of a glorious pon- 
tificate which Msgr. Pfister’s splendid 
volume will make so much better 
known. O. HALEckI 


Three novels on the current scene 





SOMETHING OF VALUE 





By Robert Ruark. Doubleday. 560p. 
$5 





FLAMINGO FEATHER 





By Laurens van der Post. Morrow. 
341p. $3.95 





VENTURE INTO DARKNESS 





By Alice Tisdale Hobart. Longmans, 
Green. 367p. $3.95 


The first two books deal with Africa, 
the third with Communist China. The 
first novel is so horrifyingly “factual” 
that it almost automatically disquali- 
fies itself as a work of art, the sec- 
ond is so romanticized as to be merely 
a color-study, the third sounds au- 
thentic in a narrow field. 

This is not a very cheering way 
in which to summarize books that 
deal, albeit fictionally, with some of 
the most crucial] problems which 
front the free world. But it must be 
said that Venture into Darkness alone 
poses and faces the moral problem 
that underlies all the facile “solu- 
tions” of such puzzles as colonialism, 


Spring Highlights 








Fount of Our Joy 


Madonna Legends for 
Dramatization 


By Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. The 
author of Shepherd’s Tartan now of- 
fers a delightful collection of nine 
legends about our Blessed Lady 
which will find a welcome among all 
interested in the revival of religious 
drama. $2.50 


The Priesthood and Perfection 
By Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P., trans. by E. Hayden, O.P. In 
this book the author urges a deeper 
faith among the clergy and reveals 
the essence of priestly perfection by 
showing how it was concretely real- 
ized in the life and person of Jesus 
Christ. He also shows that perfection 
demands the practice of the beati- 
tudes and obedience to the supreme 
precept to love God and neighbor. 

$3.00 


Chastity 

By Various Authors, trans. from the 
French by Lancelot C. Sheppard. 
The fifth volume in the “Religious 
Life Series” considers every aspect of 
the vow and the virtue of chastity. 
No effort has been spared in apply- 
ing fundamental principles to practi- 
cal, modern problems. $4.00 


The Little Office of 


The Blessed Virgin Mary 
New Official Edition 
Newly revised by Augustine Bea, S.J., 
trans. by Aurelian Scharf, O.F.M. A 
new, official edition of The Little Of- 
fice, in both Latin and English, for 
religious congregations and Marian 
sodalities. The present text follows 
closely the liturgical seasons of the 
year and includes the Office for feasts 
proper to the United States. 
Black morocco leather $4.50 
Imitation leather $3.00 
Cloth $2.50 


Christianity Is Revolutionary 


By Maurice Fraigneux, trans. by 
Emma Craufurd. All true revolutions, 
the author contends, do not involve a 
violent rupture with the past, but are 
based on a return to fundamental 
Christian principles and their appli- 
cation to present-day problems. The 
work is characterized by a measured, 
dispassionate and clear style. $2.75 





Essays in Christian Unity 

By Henry St. John, O.P. Reflections 
on the spirit and techniques of the 
ecumenical movement providing us 
with a clear picture of the obstacles 
to Christian unity, prudent sugges- 
tions for the removal of those obsta- 
cles, and an excellent summary of 
the development of thought in this 
field during the last quarter century. 


$3.00 
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3 SPIRITUAL BOOKS 


MARY AND 
MODERN MAN 


Edited by 
THOMAS J. M. BURKE, S.J. 


THAT WE MAY 
HAVE HOPE 


By WILLIAM A. DONAGHY, S.J. 


MARY AND 
THE POPES 
Edited by 
THOMAS J. M. BuRKE, S. J. 


Three Books 
Attractively Boxed 
An $8 value for $6.00 


Ideal Readings for Priests 


You can be sure of your 
gifts by choosing any one 
or all three books. 15,000 
volumes were published for 
discerning readers — More 
than 10,000 sales say: “You 
can’t go wrong.” 
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loyalty to country, freedom and state 
control, the dignity of the individual, 
Western civilization in its approaches 
to ancient customs. The other two 
novels either ignore the moral bases 
or gloss them over. 

The crassest example of such bland 
insouciance is Ruark’s immense book. 
It has already been hailed as a mag- 
nificently impressive work, and has 
been bought for the movies at the 
highest price ever paid, It is, how- 
ever, a really disgusting piece of re- 
portage. It deals with the Mau Mau 
scourge in Africa’s Kenya colony. If 
it is somewhat praiseworthy for bring- 
ing to the attention of the free world 
the folly of the policies which deprive 
native populations of their ancient 
traditions without giving them some 
sound cultural values in return, it is 
utterly damnable for the amorality 
with which it discusses and describes 
the terrifying brutality of the Mau 
Mau and the equally horrible bru- 
tality practised in retaliation by the 
white settlers. 

The pathetic irony of the book— 
and of its thesis, as far as that can 
be ferreted out—is unconsciously re- 
vealed on p. 226, where a profes- 
sional white hunter says of the na- 
tives: “There aren’t any morals, as 
we know ‘em.” But the only “morals” 
the white settlers in the story display 
consist in drinking, sexual looseness 
and general carousing. Nowhere does 
Mr. Ruark manifest that he considers 
the civilized barbarity of the whites 
more reprehensible than the savage 
barbarity of the natives. This is equiv- 
alent to saying that Christianity (for 
the whites are all supposedly Chris- 
tians) has nothing to offer to Africans 
in general and to the Mau Mau in 
particular. 

Flamingo Feather sets its scenes in 
South Africa. It is, briefly, an adven- 
ture story dealing with Russian at- 
tempts to organize native Africans 
to revolt against the West. The occa- 
sion of it is the coming true of a 
great dream the natives have of a 
marvelous unification of their con- 
tinent. The story is gripping, but 
notable mainly for the magnificence 
of the descriptions of the natural 
beauty of Africa. 

Mrs. Hobart’s novel tells of a young 
American, born and raised in China, 
who returns to effect the release of 
the man who had replaced him in 
a U. S. firm just before the Commu- 
nists took over. Haunted by the 
thought that he had betrayed his 
successor, David Conway gets him- 
self smuggled into Communist China, 
is captured, rescued by an under- 
ground group and finally gives up 
his life to save the Chinese man who 
had betrayed him. The book is valu- 


able for its authentic-sounding account 
of the activities of the Chinese guer- 
rillas, and poses a moral question 
that would, I am pretty sure, have 
entirely escaped the limited purview 
of Mr. Ruark. 

Harotp C, Garpiner 


Secular power and the Church 





CHURCH AND STATE 
THROUGH THE CENTURIES 





Edited and Translated by Sidney Z. 
Ehler and John B. Morrail. Newman. 
625p. $6.75 


This treasury, consisting exclusively 
of official documents (79 of them), 
deals with “the story of the Church’s 
relationships with the secular political 
power through the various metamor- 
phoses of that power over 20 centuries 
of history.” It is divided into eight 
chapters, to each of which the editors 
have prefixed an introduction briefly 
condensing the historical and doctrinal 
setting to which the documents in the 
chapter pertain. 

In their Introduction, the editors, 
not otherwise identified, locate them- 
selves at University College, Dublin. 
Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., of 
Georgetown University has contrib- 
uted the Preface. The great value of 
this volume consists in the documents 
themselves, of course, rather than in 
the thumb-nail sketches of very tan- 
gled times, which only a professional 
Church historian could properly eval- 
uate. 

The usefulness of this collection to 
any person seriously interested in the 
history of Church-State relations will 
naturally depend a good deal on the 
particular historical periods in which 
his interests lie. Although the number 
of documents presented is distributed 
fairly evenly through the eight periods 
into which the chapters are divided, 
documents from the first six chapters 
(from the Roman Empire through the 
Age of Absolutism and Enlighten- 
ment) occupy only 231 pages. This 
means that not a few important official 
texts of these nearly 18 centuries do 
not appear, They can be found (in 
Latin excerpts, in large part) in the 
six-volume Medieval Political Theory 
in the West by the Carlyles, which 
covers the same centuries up to the 
year 1600 and has recently been re- 
issued by Barnes & Noble. 

If this volume is lean-legged and 
trim-hipped, it boasts a most imposing 
thorax in the form of the last two 
chapters, entitled “The Age of Lib- 
eralism and Capitalism” and “The Age 
of Socialism and Totalitarianism,” 
which occupy some 375 pages. A few 
examples of the kind of document 
furnished in each will have to suffice. 
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The inestimably influential Civil Con- 
stitution of the Clergy of France 
(1790), the Prussian “Kulturkampf,” 
Law on the Appointment of the Cler- 
gy (1874), the French Law of Sep- 
aration (1905) and the Lateran Treaty 
(1929) can be found in Chapter VII. 

Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum (1891), 
like Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno 
(1931) in the last chapter, could have 
been presented in excerpt form: they 
are both readily accessible and deal 
with the relations of the Church to 
society rather than to the State, which 
is a different thing. Leo’s Immortale 
Dei (1885), while accessible else- 
where, is wholly appropriate, of 
course. 

In the last chapter the Holy See’s 
1933 Concordat with Hitler is given, 
together with the Lateran Treaty 
(1929) and such recent documents as 
Pope Pius XII’s excommunication of 
Communists and the Czechoslovakian 
Communist law on Church affairs, 
both dating from 1949. The unhappy 
experience of the Church in trying to 
work out at least a temporary period 
of “peaceful coexistence” with Mus- 
solini and Hitler is set forth in Pius 
XI’s Non Abbiamo Bisogno (1931), 
called forth by Il Duce’s increasing 
totalitarianism, and his Mit Brennend- 
er Sorge (1937), occasioned by Hit- 
ler’s. 

The editors have gone to great pains 
to “English” (in some cases for the 
first time) most of these documents. 
In one sense they had tough luck in 
their selections: more recent Belgian, 
Colombian and especially Argentine 
Church-State documents would have 
given them a scoop. 

What they have presented is, of 
course, extremely helpful. The Church 
has had a very trying history getting 
along with hostile temporal powers. 
The contest is again reaching a peak 
of tensions. Only a divine institution 
could have remained so true to its 
inflexible basic principles while at- 
tempting, for the good of souls, to 
meet its enemies part-way. 

Those who have occasion to use 
this volume would find that the ex- 
cellent essay by Joseph Lecler, S.]., 
The Two Sovereignties (N. Y.: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952) lights up 
the Church’s doctrine in a way that 
makes the documents more easily in- 
telligible, Every college library and 
every individual Catholic who wishes 
to know where the Church stands on 
its relations with the State should have 
both. 

Finally, the publisher is to be con- 
gratulated on the format (including 
the index), which is a delight. In view 
of all the volume contains, the price 
is reasonable enough. 

Ropert C. Hartnett, S.J. 





JOHN SLOAN: A Painter’s Life 





By Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. 246 p. 
$5. 


John Sloan died only four years ago 
and his name and reputation are still 
clouded by the inevitable, temporary 
eclipse which is the fate of the recently 
dead. It is too early to say just what 
John Sloan’s place in American art will 
be fifty or one hundred years from 
now, but it is safe to say that he will 
be remembered for what he and his 
friends did for the artistic climate of 
this country when they launched a re- 
volt against the kind of art considered 
desirable and laudable at the turn of 
the century. It was an art eclectic, 
derivative, of posed “ideal” nudes and 
costumed figures, “vaguely cosmopoli- 
tan and generally anemic.” As Sloan 
said, “Instead of painting powder 
puffs, we painted brooms.” He and his 
friends were later dubbed the “Ash- 
can School” in left-handed tribute to 


their preoccupation with scenes of city 
streets and slum life. 

Van Wyck Brooks was a long-time 
friend of John Sloan, and now he has 
written the story of his life, which un- 
der Mr. Brooks’ kindly hand and the 
influence of his own personal memo- 
ries, ends by being a memoir of a 
whole era in American artistic life. It 
is an era which seems a little old- 
fashioned at the moment, the names a 
trifle faded, but it comes alive as Mr. 
Brooks tells about it. The book has the 
warmth and charm of the personalities 
it describes—men like Robert Henri, 
the fiery, dynamic painter who so in- 
fluenced John Sloan in his youth, or 
John Butler Yeats, father of William 
Butler Yeats, who came in his seven- 
ties from Ireland to New York to live 
at Petitpas’ boarding house in West 
29th Street, and there became the cen- 
ter of a literary and artistic circle 
which included Sloan and most of his 
friends. 

This sympathetic account of John 
Sloan’s life is illustrated with examples 
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of his work, which reproduce well in 
black and white. Heie are the subjects 
which were his favorites: Bleecker 
Street, McSorley’s Bar, the Hay- 
market, Sixth Avenue, the Lafayette 
Hotel. Here is his own portrait by 
Henri, and one of Yeats at Petitpas in 
the center of his admiring circle, 
painted by Sloan. 

Sloan himself is a winning person- 
ality. A fighter, with “a tabasco 
tongue,” he was, as he said, “a mave- 
rick, always out of line with other 
people.” He never went abroad, but 
resented hotly the nationalistic inter- 
pretation often given to his work or to 
that of his friends—that they were con- 
sciously attempting to portray the 
American scene. He described his ar- 
tistic guiding line in characteristically 
simple fasion: “We loved life and peo- 
ple and tried to express that love of 
life.” 

He was a successful and beloved 
teacher for many years at the Art Stu- 
dents League in New York, where his 
pupils included Peggy Bacon, Angna 
Enters, Otto Soglow, Reginald Marsh 
and Alexander Calder. He painted no 
pictures for money save commissioned 
portraits, and in sixty years he did but 
four of these. In his usual trenchant 
fashion he summed up his feelings on 
the matter of money in art: “I am not 
so much interested in the man who is 
paid to paint, as I am in the man who 
pays to paint.” 

When Sloan died at the age of 80 in 
1951, a fighter and a rebel to the end, 
the last representative of a pioneer 
phase in American art passed from the 
scene, But readers of Van Wyck 
Brooks’ charming, warm account of his 
life and career will feel that they have 
made a new friend, and had a new 
vision of American life through the 
eyes of John Sloan. 

CATHERINE VERGOTTI 





A FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY FOR 
THE UNITED STATES 





By Clarence B. Randall. U. of Chicago. 
82p. $1.95 


Clarence Randall, chairman of the 
board of Inland Steel and special con- 
sultant to the President of the United 
States on foreign economic policy, 
writes in the same manner in which he 
speaks—clearly, forcefully and _logi- 
cally. In these three lectures, delivered 
last fall at the University of Chicago, 
he dedicates himself to the proposi- 
tion that the foreign economic policy 
of the United States must be reformu- 
lated to achieve two goals: 1) the 
implementing of our program for na- 
tional security; and 2) the creation of 
a steadily developing volume of world 
trade for the support of our economy. 
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He believes that these objectives 
can be attained “by reliance on the 
principles that have made us what we 
are today: the maximum possible re- 
liance upon private initiative, vigorous 
competition and the free market.” 

To convince others, should we rely 
upon example and persuasion or 
should we use the force of dollars? 
Mr. Randall has no difficulty in an- 
swering this question. We must be 
patient and restrained and eschew 
compulsion of any kind. 

But since trade is a two-way street, 
we have a task of formidable propor- 
tions in convincing our own people 
that our foreign economic policy needs 
to be revamped drastically. We must 
lower the restrictions imposed on trade 
by ourselves. In this connection, there 
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are to be considered such forgotten 
men as the consumer and the worker 
in an American company that sells 
part of its product in the export mar- 
ket, as well as the argument that high 
tariffs are requisite to protect the 
American standard of living because 
wages are so much lower abroad. 
Furthermore, those who advocate 
high tariffs conveniently overlook the 
principle of retaliation. This is not 
limited to the use of restrictive con- 
trols over American imports. For ex- 
ample, foreign countries may levy ex- 
cise taxes upon raw materials being 
exported to us. Then, too, we are be- 
coming increasingly dependent upon 
foreign sources for many minerals 
vital to our economy. Finally, we 
must consider the damage done to 
our international relations when we 
persist in raising high tariff barriers. 
These are but a few of the prob- 
lems which Mr. Randall explores with 
expertness. Others include the ques- 
tion of agricultural surpluses, their 
disposal by direct sale to Russia or 
other Communist countries, what to 
do about Japan, and the whole prob- 
lem of East-West trade. He feels that 
“forbidding all intercourse between 
the people of hostile camps would 


seem to make for war, while the en- 
couragement of normal relations 
would seem to make for peace.” His 
conclusion is that the attitude of the 
United States toward liberalized trade 
is the key to the achievement of con- 
vertibility of currencies and the ulti- 
mate freeing of world trade from re- 
strictive practices. 

This little book should be required 
reading for the members of every 
trade association, every chamber of 
commerce and every service organiza- 
tion in the United States. If its argu- 
ments are heeded, it could go a long 
way toward bettering the prospects 
for world peace. 

Tuomas H. D. MAHONEY 





MODERN POLITICAL THOUGHT 





By William Ebenstein. Rinehart. 806p. 
$8.50 


This is a book of readings compiled 
by a professor of politics at Princeton. 
Its purpose is to acquaint the reader 
“with the great ideas that have ani- 
mated the Western world from Machi- 
avelli to date.” Abandoning the cus- 
tomary chronological approach, Prof. 
Ebenstein groups the writings under 
five headings: philosophy, psychology 
and politics; the foundations of democ- 
racy; anti-democratic thought; capi- 
talism, socialism and the welfare state; 
from nationalism to world order. In 
most instances the author has en- 
deavored to include contrasting points 
of view, but like all anthologies this 
one necessarily reflects the compiler’s 
conception of what is significant and 
representative. No anthology can 
please everyone and this is no excep- 
tion. 

In addition to selections from the 
writings of the most influential of mod- 
ern political theorists (Hobbs, Locke, 
Rousseau, Hegel, Marx, etc.), Prof. 
Ebenstein has included a large num- 
ber of selections from the writings of 
contemporaries. Included in this group 
are Erich Fromm, Harold J. Laski, 
Sidney Hook, A. D. Lindsay, Hannah 
Arendt, Morris R. Cohen, Ludwig von 
Mises, Friedrich Hayek, Clement 
Attlee, Charles E. Merriam, Louis M. 
Hacker, Max Lerner, Arnold Toynbee, 
E. H. Carr and D, W. Brogan. 

Catholic political and social philoso- 
phy is not represented, though there 
are sections in the book where selec- 
tions from the social encyclicals and 
selections from the writings of men 
like Jacques Maritain and Christopher 
Dawson might have been appropriate- 
ly included. Reinhold Niebuhr has had 
a great impact upon the political think- 
ing of Protestants and is represented 
here by a short article on “The Myth 
of World Government” which gives 
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2929p, $3 
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the reader hardly any indication of the 
theological perspective from which it 
is written. One of the essays from his 
Christian Realism and Political Prob- 
lems would have been more indicative 
of Niebuhr’s theological position. 

Not only will some readers miss 
writings which they consider signifi- 
cant but they will be puzzled by some 
of the arrangements. Selections from 
Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution 
in France, for example, appear in a 
section which includes selections from 
the writings of Machiavelli and 
Hobbes on the grounds that all repre- 
sent “the politics of pessimism” and 
are essentially anti-democratic. Selec- 
tions from Hegel are placed in a posi- 
tion that would indicate that the au- 
thor regards him as one of the intellec- 
tual forerunners of nazism. Selections 
in the chapter on psychology and poli- 
tics are primarily representative of 
Freudian or neo-Freudian perspec- 
tives. 

Arnold J. Toynbee is not repre- 
sented, as one might expect, by a selec- 
tion that would give the reader some 
indication of his philosophy of history 
but by an article on the welfare state. 
An annotated bibliography, however, 
is appended to the book and some 
references are made here to writings 
and to individuals that are omitted 
from the anthology itself. 

Joun H. HALLOWELL 





GOOD SHEPHERD’S FOLD 





By Ann Cawley Boardman. Harper. 
292p. $3.50 


Juvenile delinquency having attained 
the status of one of America’s most 
popular and most debatable subjects 
of concern, it overflows from every- 
day conversation into radio, TV, maga- 
zines, Senate investigating committees 
and books, Today’s juvenile delin- 
quents are a tough lot, and the prob- 
lem of what to do with them is 
tougher even than their crimes of 
murder, rape, robbery and violence. 
What one woman was inspired to do 
with delinquent girls, and what she 
actually accomplished, race through 
the pages of this invigorating record 
of the achievements of Good Shep- 
herd Sisters throughout the world. 


Seven thousand court - committed 
delinquent girls and women have 
passed through the Good Shepherd 
Fold of St. Paul, Minn., in the ninety 
years of its existence. Of that num- 
ber, at least eighty-five per cent have, 
according to a conservative estimate, 
adjusted satisfactorily to God and 
society; the actual percentage of re- 
habilitation is believed closer to 
ninety-five per cent. How do the 
Sisters do it—and why? 


Those are some of the questions 
Mrs. Boardman answers as she ex- 
amines the beginnings of the Good 
Shepherd Fold in the life of its 
foundress, Sr. Mary of St. Euphrasia 
Pelletier, encompassing the period 
from her first foundation in Angers, 
France, to her last in St. Paul. 


Born in the late 18th century, Sr. 
Euphrasia became a great woman in 
an age when women were neither 
seen nor heard. Considered a “radi- 
cal,” Mother Euphrasia inevitably 
clashed with the society and clergy 
of her time. Because her desires en- 
compassed the world, she was thought 
scheming and ambitious even by some 
of her own daughters. But because 
she loved God, and especially God 
in the heart of the intractable delin- 
quent, Mother Euphrasia succeeded 
in establishing an order which has 
ringed the globe with the successful 
rehabilitation of the juvenile delin- 
quent, and which has developed into 
the third-largest religious order in the 
world 

A well-known writer, lecturer and 
book reviewer, Mrs. Boardman, grad- 
uate of the University of Minnesota, 
has penned a biography of lucid 
beauty. Psychologists, social workers, 
teachers and everyone concerned with 
teen-agers will find information and 
guidance in this book. 

SisTER M. Dominic, R. G. S. 





FORBIDDEN NEIGHBORS 





By Charles Abrams. Harper. 404p. $5 


Toward the end of this remarkable 
study of the housing dilemma of the 
nation’s minorities, the author makes 
a commendable effort to conclude on 
a note of optimism. It is difficult, how- 
ever, for anyone who has followed his 
preceding material to share this feel- 
ing. 

The truth of the matter, which will 
come as a shock to anyone familiar 
with contemporary political oratory, 
is that while the members of minority 
groups have made notable advances 
in other fields, they have literally been 
moving backwards in so far as housing 
is concerned. (While he discusses the 
problems of Puerto Ricans, Mexicans 
and others, the author properly de- 
votes most of his attention to the plight 
of the Negro.) To make matters worse, 
much of this retrogression has taken 
place under the auspices of our Gov- 
ernment, largely under the guise of 
improving the nation’s housing condi- 
tions for all. Such are the impressions 
gathered from Charles Abrams’ book. 


In Mr. Abrams’ estimate, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration has been 
the particular villain in the piece. 
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An 
Englishman 
who lost 
his head 

is the one 
Englishman 
everybody 
is really 
fond of, 
and about 
whom 
nearly 
everybody 
writes a 
book. 






John Farrow’s 


THE STORY OF 
THOMAS MORE 


is the latest (or was when we went to 
press) and it sells, bless it, as if it were 
the only one in the world. All the 
reviewers, like everyone else, want to 
write about Thomas More: some call 
him Sir Thomas, some Si. Thomas, 
some (confusingly), More: but they all 
praise the book. We give you two 
examples: 


"Colorful and authoritative, it cuts through 
quotations and source material to cleave 
to a strong narrative'line. Henry VIII's first 
two marriages and the European maneuver- 
ings of Wolsey, would-be Pope, are sharply 
outlined in their bearing on Sir Thomas's 
career. '— Saturday Review ef Literature. 


"The author of Damien the Leper may 
have turned out what will prove to be 
another perennial favorite. The same sense 
of fluid and vivid narrative, the same eye 
for significant detail and the same ability 
to keep dramatic unity around the central 
conflict gives this book promise of the same 
success that has carried the other into its 
20th printing. ... The most obvious reason 
for canonizing a man is that he should serve 
as a model for other men. Today is sorely 
in need of men who will take Thomas More 
as a model .. . who will wear, literally or 
figuratively, the hair shirt of spiritual 
discipline under the correct attire of a 
diplomat."— The Canadian Register. 


$3.50 at any bookstore 


There is a full length review of this 
book in the current number of Sheed 
& Ward's OWN TRUMPET. To get 
the Trumpet free and postpaid, write 
to Agatha MacGill—all the address 
you need is— 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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ALTAR BOY RESPONSES on phonograph 
record—Two or more $1.00 each, post- 
paid. GRIFFIN, 478 E. French Place, San 
Antonio, Texas. 





“CARDINAL” INCENSE Digne Adimplere 
Finem (Ask your dealer for it). 





HELP WANTED. Secretary for Catholic 
advertising executive. Mature person 
necessary for a part-time position, 10 to 4, 
Monday through Friday. Must be capable 
typist. Write Box 305, America Press, 
70 E. 45th Street, New York 17. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglass Pall 
Foundations—5%4”", 6”, 644” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linens, Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer. Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT, uncolored, 
juiceful, INDIVIDUALLY SELECTED, 
FOB Groves $3.50 bushel; GIFT SHIP- 
MENTS (throughout USA, Canada) ; 
satisfaction guaranteed; RIOLEMCA, 
PALATKA, FLORIDA. 





PLEASE SEND available copies of THe 
Catuoric Mino, April 1955, to: Circula- 
tion Dept., America Press, 70 E. 45th 
Street, New York 17. 





SAINT CHRISTOPHER magnetized medal 
sticks to dashboard. Always in view. $1.00 
postpaid. P. O. Box 71 Newport, R. I. 





WANTED. Order of Sisters who will send 
two sisters to open school in Horry Coun- 
ty, South Carolina. Largest county in 
Diocese; U. S. Airforce Base in Parish. 
Dire need for Catholic education. School 
and convent waiting for sisters. 35 chil- 
dren ready for primary grades. Rev. Rich- 
ard C. Madden, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Myrtle Beach, South Carolina. 





40,000 BOOKS weekly listing. 15¢ up. Free 
catalog. P. O. Box 11, New York 28. 








Quoting from official records, Mr. 
Abrams shows how the FHA and like- 
minded Government agencies con- 
cerned with housing have readjusted 
the Constitution to conform with the 
racial theories of the country’s large 
real-estate lobbies. It is indeed a 
shameful and sorry story. 

Since the beginning of our history 
as a free nation, he points out, it has 
been implicit in our society that a per- 
son has a right to live where he likes, 
regardless of his ancestry or the pig- 
mentation of his skin. Such freedom 
of movement provided one of the out- 
standing contrasts between the New 
World and the Old. 

Segregation in housing is a relative- 
ly new facet in American life, not much 
older than the telephone. It was first 
developed by powerful real-estate in- 
terests, for a variety of selfish reasons, 
and carried on by different groups of 
civic improvers. But it is only in the 
last twenty years, as the Federal Gov- 
ernment began to exercise some mea- 
sure of control over nearly every new 
home built, that it took the shape of 
a national policy. Mr. Abrams points 
out that with the exception of the 
public-housing program, a minor de- 
velopment in relation to the over-all 
construction program during that peri- 
od, Government policies have either 
been driving minority groups into 
ghettos or creating ghettos where they 
didn’t exist before. 

Having traced the history of dis- 
crimination in housing and stated the 
problems facing minority groups in a 
highly lucid fashion today, Mr. Abrams 
concludes with a 12-point program 
which is the least satisfactory part of 
the book. His suggestion that the Gov- 
ernment change its policies is obvi- 
ously an appropriate one, but his other 
points would seem to require the eradi- 
cation of prejudice from the mind of 
man before becoming practical. This 
suggests that his program might have 
been reduced to one point. 

Just prior to the publication of this 
book, Mr. Abrams was appointed New 
York State Rent Administrator by Gov- 
ernor Averell Harriman. Perhaps in 
this position he may be able to nudge 
society along in the direction he so 
earnestly wants it to go. 

RICHARD LEE JR. 





NINE SOVIET PORTRAITS 





By Raymond A. Bauer. Wiley. 190p. 
$3.95 


If you have ever asked yourself what 
life is like today in the USSR, Ray- 
mond A. Bauer will supply an answer 
in his grimly realistic studies of nine 
“typical” Soviet citizens. These are 
some of the men and women on whose 
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Oscar HAtecki, professor of 
Eastern European history at 
Fordham University, is author 
of Eugenio Pacelli: Pope of 
Peace (Creative Age, 1951.) 

Fr. Garpiner is the Literary 
Editor of AMERICA. 

Fr. Hartnett is the Editor- 
in-Chief of AMERICA. 

Dr. Cuarvtes G. WILBER is act- 
ing chief of the Applied Psy- 
chology branch of the Chemi- 
cal Corps Medical Laborator- 
ies, Army Chemical Center, 
Maryland. 

Tuomas H. D. MAHONEY is 
associate professor of history 
at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Joun M. Connote, on the staff 
of the New York Times Book 
Review, is a commissioned 
officer in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve. 

KATHRYN SULLIVAN teaches his- 
tory at the Manhattanville 
College of the Sacred Heart, 
Purchase, N. Y. 

SistER Mary Dominic, R.G.S., 
is staff psychologist at the 
Home of the Good Shepherd, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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support and loyalty the success of 
the whole system depends: the stu- 
dent, the woman collective farmer, the 
woman doctor, the party secretary, 
the housewife, the writer, the factory 
director, the tractor driver, the secret 
police agent. 

The life-situations in which these 
men and women meet the challenges 
of daily living within the rigid struc- 
ture of the regime have been chosen 
to illustrate the motivations, response 
to values and rewards of the average 
person behind the Iron Curtain. 


The portraits here limned are syn- 
thetic. The author, a social psycholo- 
gist, created his fictional characters 
largely from material collected by the 
Harvard Refugee Interview Project in 
an extensive series of interviews with 
Soviet émigrés. This was the fact- 
gathering stage of the Harvard Proj- 
ect on the Soviet Social System, an 
Air-Force-sponsored research program 
of which the author was field director 
in Europe 1950-1951. He has supple- 
mented these findings with informa- 
tion from other sources, especially 
from the Russian Research Center at 
Harvard and the M.I.T. Center for 
International Studies. 

The communication of this socio- 
psychological data in fictionalized 
form effectively demonstrates that 
cruelty, injustice and violence can 
never create a mental, moral or ma- 
terial utopia. 

Each portrait is distinctly individ- 
ual. Yet common factors can be iden- 
tified in these scenes from town and 
country, factory and farm, university 
and hospital. Fear prevails. The de- 
mands of the party are unceasing. 
Pressure to work beyond one’s 
strength is constant. The wage level 
is irritatingly low. Shortages can be 
overcome only by extralegal devices. 
There is the exhausting struggle to 
escape from rigid regimentation. Suc- 
cess is measured by willingness to 
compromise. Loyalty, truth, sexual 
morality are controlled by no absolute 
standards. No code of behavior is 
possible that is in keeping with man’s 
dignity and destiny. 

These studies vary in value. Per- 
haps the least convincing from a lit- 
erary standpoint (but illuminating as 
an example of socio-psychological 
analysis) is the sketch of Stefan, the 
studious scholar, his friend Pavel, who 
is an opportunist, and two girls, one 
an earnestly active political leader and 
the other concerned only with the 
recreational side of higher education. 
The most sympathetic portrait is that 
of the woman doctor who could clear- 
ly see her responsibility to her patient 
and her obligations to the state. The 
most dramatic study is that of Sergei 
Kazetsky, the secret-police agent 


whose haunted life and pitiful death 
is a severe indictment of the regime. 
Nine clever cartoons from Russian 
sources show that the sense of humor 
behind the Iron Curtain is very much 
like our own. Katuryn SULLIVAN 





APES, ANGELS AND VICTORIANS 





By William Irvine. McGraw-Hill. 


399p. $5 


This book, written by a professor of 
literature, compares the lives and 
characters of Darwin and of his self- 
appointed champion, Huxley, and at- 
tempts to show the impact which the 
hypothesis of natural selection had on 
the thought of the Victorian period. 
At the beginning, it is well to note that 
the book tells the story of the men and 
their times. The author avoids inter- 
pretations or moral evaluations of per- 
sons and events. This is in keeping 
with his avowed purpose, that, since 
reading Mill's Logic to no avail, he 
has “never attempted to think, but 
simply to write about other people 
thinking.” 

The writing is clear, interesting and 
fast-moving. The documentation is 
thorough and makes the book author- 
itative, not as a guide for thought, but 
rather as a compendium of the times 
of Darwin and Huxley. 

After reading these pages, one real- 
izes why Darwin’s work understand- 
ably stimulated opposition by some 
Catholic scholars and theologians. It 
seemed part of the over-all, contem- 
porary materialistic attack on God and 
things spiritual. Huxley, who popular- 
ized Darwinism and defended the neu- 
rotic Darwin from all comers, was a 
Protestant who no longer believed in 
God. He hated religion and particu- 
larly despised the Pope and Cathol- 
icism. He used the hypothesis of 
natural selection to attack viciously 
and immoderately free will, clergy- 
men and God. Mr. Irvine is not ob- 
viously unsympathetic with him. 

Darwin emerges a dull, self-pitying 
hypochondriac. He extended the 
theory of natural selection to the 
breaking point. His attempt to apply 
it to human evolution is ironic; for, 
under conditions in which natural 
selection could operate, the ever sick 
Darwin would be eliminated as having 
no biological survival value. The fact 
of his life and works poses a strong sug- 
gestion that natural selection has not 
played the role in human evolution. 


I was disappointed that the German 
Haeckel came off well in this book. 
He was a fanatical exponent of the 
Darwinian thesis. His ardor led him 
to unethical faking of evidence to sup- 
port his recapitulation hypothesis. 





A ponerful novel of 
a girl who thought she 
nas damned... until 

she met an inspired 


woman of God 








™ Beautiful and talented, Georgia 
Gale came to Charles De Lattre’s 
sanitarium in the Swiss Alps to 
fight a terrifying instability 
which psychiatry and religious 
cults had failed to cure. It was 
when he despaired of his own 
efforts to save her that Dr. De 
Lattre turned to Mother Mary 
Magdalena. A novel which bril- 
liantly dramatizes the power of 
Catholic faith. 

M“Courageous book [about] a 
great problem of our age .. . what 
it has to say about the rootless 
generation might well be listened 
to... a challenge to the mature 
reader.” —Best Sellers 


Our Hearts 
Are 
Restless 


By GLADYS BAKER 


Author of | Had To Know 
$3.50 at all bookstores 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
210 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 
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These frauds, never mentioned by the 
author, have been too readily tolerated 
by scientists. 

The present volume is a necessary 
addition to the library of any biologist 
interested in the history of science. 
The general reader can profit from 
reading such a well-written book if he 
keeps in mind the anti-religious atti- 
tudes of the chief characters. 

Cares G. WILBER 





RUN SILENT, RUN DEEP 





By Edward L. Beach. Holt, 364p. 
$3.95 


Admirers of Submarine!, Commander 
Beach’s gripping documentary ac- 
count of the exploits of our silent ser- 
vice in World War II, should find 
much to please them in this novel. 
Here are all the thrills, the suspense 
and the dangers of combat beneath 
the sea, told by one who knows them 
at first hand. Commander Beach, who 
is presently serving as President Eis- 
enhower’s Naval Aide, is an experi- 
enced submariner who writes with 
authority, humor and grace about this 
unfamiliar branch of the service. 
Run Silent, Run Deep follows the 
career of “Rich” Richardson, an An- 
napolis graduate, from the day in 1941 


when he assumes command of the 
bright new Walrus at the submarine 
base at New London until he returns 
to Washington, four years and a dozen 
patrols later, to receive his country’s 
highest decoration, the Medal of 
Honor. The plot (a love triangle in- 
volving “Rich,” Jim Bledsoe, his ex- 
ecutive officer, and Laura, Jim’s wife) 
is a little too pat to be convincing, but 
the author doesn’t give much space to 
it anyway. His primary interest is in 
taking the reader deep down under the 
sea and introducing him to the equip- 
ment and day-to-day operation of a 
submarine. 

Walrus’ baptism of fire began early 
in her career. Following a shakedown 
cruise and training exercises at Pearl 
Harbor, she is sent on patrol off the 
coast of Japan to prey on enemy ship- 
ping. Here she encounters the diabol- 
ically clever Bungo Pete, a Jap de- 
stroyer skipper, who nearly sinks her 
with his furious depth charges. Later, 
with “Rich” convalescing at Pearl 
Harbor and Jim Bledsoe in command, 
Bungo sends her to the bottom with 
all hands. Out for revenge, “Rich” 
takes the Eel, his new command and 
the last word in undersea craft, hunts 
out Bungo Pete and in a climactic all- 
out engagement that will raise per- 
spiration on the reader’s brow puts 
four torpedoes into his ship. 
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Commander Beach tells us tantal- 
izingly little about the background of 
his characters. For this reason they 
lack dimension. The gradual maturing 
of the submarine’s crew under the 
stresses of war is very realistically pre- 
sented, however. Since most of the 
book’s action takes place at sea, where 
the present moment is the decisive 
one, their lack of depth is not so no- 
ticeable as it might otherwise be. 
These are skills of the professional 
novelist which Commander Beach 
may develop with practice. Meanwhile 
the silent service has found in him a 
very able spokesman. 

Joun M. ConNOLE 
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THE WORD 











And yet I can say truly that it is better 
for you I should go away; He who is 
to befriend you will not come to you 
unless I do go, but if only I make My 
way there, I will send Him to you. 
(John 16:7; Gospel for fourth Sunday 
after Easter). 


The second section which, by way of 
Paschal Sunday Gospel, Holy Mother 
Church chooses from the 16th chapter 
of St. John is a passage which is not- 
ably mysterious even among the 
mysteries of the Fourth Gospel. It 
might be remarked at once that as a 
man grows older and presumably 
wiser, he becomes much more tranquil 
and content as he fails, now and again, 
to understand the sayings of Christ 
our Lord. The sententious wisdom of 
Buddha and Confucius and Socrates 
always makes neat, digestible sense 
because it is the wisdom of man. It 
would be very odd if we instantly 
grasped everything that God chooses 
to say. 

In the Johannine passage that made 
last Sunday’s Gospel our Saviour 
talked about His disciples. In to-day’s 
excerpt Christ discourses serenely of 
the One whom He will send to be- 
friend His devoted but needy follow- 
ers. He speaks of the truth-giving 
Spirit who will in some sense succeed 
to our Lord’s own place and work on 
earth. 

The very first remark which God's 
divine Son makes about God’s Holy 
Spirit is profoundly mysterious. He 
says that if He does not go, the Holy 
Spirit will not come. We may recog- 
nize here, without further comment, 
one of those inner, hidden counsels 
of the Triune God which are revealed 
but not explained to us. 

What our beloved Saviour does ex- 
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plain is the particular functions which 
the Holy Spirit will discharge when 
He comes. The Flaming One will per- 
form a triple task, for He will fulfil a 
duty or render a service, first toward 
what our Lord repeatedly calls the 
world, next, to the disciples of Christ, 
and finally, to Christ Himself. 

The Paraclete or Advocate or 
Pleader will, upon His coming, con- 
vict the world; that is, he will show 
the world guilty, he will prove the 
world wrong. This is that world for 
which, a few moments later, our 
Saviour will sorrowfully decline to 
pray: the blind, bitter coalition of 
stubborn human wills, together with 
all the evil they represent, which will 
shortly do Him to death. This world 
the Holy Spirit will prove guilty, in 
rejecting its Saviour, of perverted 
judgment, of rank injustice, of delib- 
erate sin, 

Very different will be the work of 
the Paraclete toward the faithful fol- 
lowers of our Lord. It will be for Him, 
the truth-giving Spirit, when He 
comes, to guide you into all truth. Sig- 
nificantly, this quiet promise of our 
Saviour comes immediately after His 
somewhat surprising remark, I have 
still much to say to you, but it is be- 
yond your reach as yet. Equally mean- 
ingful are the words which follow: 
He will not utter a message of His 
own; He will utter the message that 
has been given to Him. The Holy 
Spirit will complete the revelation en- 
trusted by the eternal Father to the 
Incarnate Word. And He will do so 
chiefly by increasing the receptive 
capacity of the apostles for that revela- 
tion. 

Finally, the Paraclete will render a 
service to our Redeemer Himself: And 
He will bring honor to Me. The 
reason? Because it is from Me that He 
will derive what He makes plain to 
you. 

Deep waters, these, for sailing by 
the fragile craft of the human mind! 
Come, Holy Spirit! 

Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 





THEATRE 














8 FOR TONIGHT, a Paul Gregory- 
Charles Laughton production, present- 
ed by Paul Gregory at The Plymouth, 
is a musical show that will delight 
theatre-goers who are mentally old 
enough to be allowed to wear long 
pants or lipstick. The songs are rich in 
harmony, the dancing is both beautiful 
and humorous, and by way of novelty 
the show is clean. Performed on a 


stage without curtain or scenery and 
with a minimum of props, 3 for 
Tonight is an unostentatious produc- 
tion presented in impeccable taste. 
It is simple in construction without 
making a project of simplicity. 

The principal performers are the 
dancing team of Marge and Gower 
Champion, along with Harry Bela- 
fonte, a specialist in folk music, and 
the Voices of Walter Schumann. 
Hiram Sherman, last seen in our town 
in the delectably droll The Frogs of 
Spring supervises the show as M. C. 
or narrator—or perhaps a combination 
of both functions. The precise hat 
he wears doesn’t matter too much. 
Whatever his role happens to be, 
Mr. Sherman, in his quiet way, is 
an expert comedian. He can say “good 
morning” in a manner that makes 
one wonder whether it is a greeting 
or a humorous comment on_ the 
weather, which may be blowy and 
snowy. It is doubtful that his style 
has ever been more effective than in 
his present assignment. 

Harry Belafonte has an enormous 
following among teen-agers and in the 
junior married set. Your observer, 
however, has never been too favora- 
bly impressed by artistry—not until 
now. It seems that to appear at his 
best Mr. Belafonte needs room to ex- 
pand himself, and his present vehicle 
provides him with ample range. He 
sings folk songs, work songs and spiri- 
tuals, investing them with pathos, 
humor or reverence as the theme re- 
quires. 3 for Tonight opened in Holy 
Week, and a spiritual your reviewer 
had not heard, “Take My Mother 
Home,” was a felicitous number for 
the Eve of Easter. 

- When Mr. Belafonte is not on stage 
the Champions take charge. They are 
a versatile team who in an instant 
can change from waltzing on air to 
effervescent humor. They are delight- 
ful in either mood. 

Walter Schumann’s Voices, a choir 
of male and female singers, are melod- 
ious in ensemble scenes. The produc- 
tion was directed by Mr. Champion. 


TEACH ME TO CRY. What used to 
be called puppy love is an important 
experience in the emotional growth 
of young people. It is interesting to 
observe, if the observer is mature 
enough to avoid confusing love with 
sex. In the small town where ado- 
lescent Melinda Grant and Will Hen- 
derson fell in love there were few 
adults as old in mentality as in years, 
and too many willing to believe mali- 
cious gossip. Consequently, the inno- 
cent affection of the young people 
for each other became a scandal. 
Presented at Théatre de Lys by 
L P S Productions, Inc., the small- 
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ATTENTION! 
High School Students! “Come follow 
me.” Join Christ in the battle for the 
minds and souls of men. 

4 Opportunities to become a =. 
brother. Full information te obli- 
gation. WRITE today. 

Very Rev. E. P. GALLIGAN, 8.3.E. 

Vocational Director 
ST. EDMUND’S NOVITIATE 

ENDERS ISLAND MYSTIC 3, CONN. 

















Liturgical 
WEDDING 
INVITATIONS 


Invitations with a Christian motif 
available printed to your order or 
blank on inside for local printing. 
Send 50¢ in coin or stamps for sample 
kit and folder. 


ST. BENET SHOP 
506 SOUTH WABASH CHICAGO 5, ILL. 














CHRI | stus 
a i 


Christian 
Wedding Invitations 
Printed to Your Order 


Samples on Request 


Berliner & MeGinnts 
Nevada City, California | 











A’ 
The ELECTRA 


of Euripides 
\ 


will be presented in the English 
translation of Gilbert Murray at 
the outdoor Greek theatre, The 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent 
Station, New Jersey. 


4:00 P.M. May 14th and 15th 


s Student tickets avail- 
Tickets $1.50 able for $1.00 Sat. only 
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New Associates 


CHARTER 
McLaughlin, Rev. James Patrick, Can- 
ton, O. 


SUSTAINING 
Bronder, Herman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dundon, Michael E., New York, N. Y. 
Koch, Francis J., Winnetka, Ill. 
Traynor, William B., Chicago, Ill. 
Whitfield, Dr. Robert D., Albany, 
N.Y: 
CooPERATING 
Barnes, Miss Genevieve M., Brooklyn, 
he @ 
Boyle, C. Lawrence, Allen Park, Mich. 
Duffy, Miss Justina R., New York, 
N.Y. 
Flanagan, Mrs. John, Cleveland, O. 
Irwin, Mr. and Mrs. George M., New 
Orleans, La. 
Joyce, Jerome M., Philadelphia, Pa. 
LaBran, Miss Clare L., West Lynn, 
Mass. 
McCabe, Thomas J., North Wales, Pa. 
McCall, Mrs. Harry, New Orleans, La. 
Mayrand, H. J., Chicago, Ill. 
Meagher, Miss Agnes, Mankato, Minn. 
Merrill, Mrs. William Stetson, Oco- 
nomowoc, Wisc. 
Murphy, Miss Florence C., Larch- 
mont, N. Y. 
O’Mara, PFC Thomas J., Fort Dix, 
N. J. 
Palty. Adolph Edward, Lynn, Mass. 
Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. Dudley B., Jr. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Phelps, Walter, Menlo Park, Calif. 
Pogorzelski, Chester, Harrison, N. J. 
Prosser, James F., Green Bay, Wisc. 
Ryan, Edward K., Sacramento, Calif. 
Seeberger, H. M., Casper, Wyoming 
Shannon, Miss Mabel, New York, 
New. 

Sorensen, T. Valeur, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Zmuda, Alfred J., Hyattsville, Md. 


Associate Renewals 
CHARTER 
Downs, James C., Jr., Chicago, Iil. 
SUSTAINING 

Braceland, Dr. Francis, J., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Carey, Leo F., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Carr, Donald V., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Fiorelli, Thomas, Staten Island, N. Y. 

McNamara, Dr. C. W., Toledo, O. 

Walsh, R. J., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Young, Paul T., Detroit, Mich. 

CooPERATING 

Bapst, Rev. Robert T., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Barry, Lawrence E., New Orleans, La. 

Baumgartner, J. Hampton, Madison, 
N:. 7. 

Pt John O., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Bier, Miss Margaret A., Woodhaven, 
BLN, 

Bruggeman, William A., Cincinnati, 
O. 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, O. 

Cavallaro, Hon. Joseph B., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Chapotel, Miss Clara M., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Clarke, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur, Hacken- 
sack, N. J. 

Conway, James P., Naperville, Ill. 

Cortese, Dr. Philip T., Amsterdam, 
N. Y. 

Crotty, John J., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Crutcher, Mrs. Jack Nesbitt, Miss. 

Cusack, Thomas P., Jr., Mt. Clemens, 
Mich. 

Deverall, Richard L-G., Tokyo, Japan. 

Devlin, Miss Eleanore, Sunnyside, 
LN: y; 

Draus, Rev. Edward J., Trenton, N. J. 

Ellis, Mrs. F. Henry, Jr., Rochester, 


Minn. 





r —-—- AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES 


THE AMERICA PRESS e 70 EAST 45TH ST. e NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Please .... enrol .... 


....- Check attached 


PEMDESS icc kip ho se eiele ra Gor 


i 
i 
OCooperating, $10; (Sustaining, $25 or more; (Charter, $100 or more I 
I 
I 


{ 
! 
I 
I (Please make checks payable ts AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES) 
l 
I 
I 


renew me as an Associate for 1 year. 


.... Bill me 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eeeeeseee 


AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive America, National Catholic Weekly Review. 
$7 of your membership pays for a one-year subscription now, or a one-year 
extension if you are already a subscriber. The balance will be used to improve 
our editorial facilities, a report of which will be sent to you from time to time. 
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Fennessey, Robert C., Jr., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Finlay, Edward A., Paris, France. 

Fontaine, Miss Jeanette, Palmer, Mass. 

Gallagher, Daniel J., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gerken, Theodore R., Toledo, O. 

Gleason, Mrs. J. Leo., West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

Graham, Thomas J., Woodhaven, L. 
a, NSA 

Griffith, Miss Marguerite F., Toledo, 
O. 

Grogan, B. D., Mankato, Minn. 

Hanna, Hon. Harry A., Cleveland 
Heights, O. 

Hebert, Dr. Warren H., New Orleans, 
La. 

Heintz, Miss Helen, Quincy, Ill. 

Hoffman, Miss Mary A., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Howard, Mrs. C. W., Wynnewood, 
Pa: 

Kiley, Roger J., Hon., Chicago, Ill. 

Kinzelman, Gerald, Washington, D. C. 

LeMere, Kenneth F., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Lilly, Robert A., Memphis, Tenn. 

Long, Rev. Charles E., Chicago, Ill. 

McAghon, Justin, Roselle, N. J. 

McCabe, Henry P., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McCahey, Rev. Eugene F., Chicago, 
Il. 

McGrath, Eugene F., Chicago, III. 

McGrath, Miss Rose A., Brooklyn, 
NY. 

McMahon, Austin J., Jr., South Or- 
ange, N. J. 

Merrigan, Miss Nell C., New York, 
NY: 

Miller, Dean Vernon X., Washington, 
D.C. 

Morrison, J. J., Memphis, Tenn. 

Mueller, Rev. John K., Green Bay, 
Wisc. 

Mulvey, Mrs. James A., Bronxville, 
Nx: 

Newman Club, Louisiana State Univ., 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Norton, Mrs. Aileen C., Chicago, Ill. 

Plunkett, Rt. Rev. Msgr. William J., 
Elmhurst, Ill. 

Regan, James T., Green Bay, Wise. 

Shoemaker, Robert C., O'Neill, Neb. 

Siegmund, Nicholas M., St. Cloud, 
Minn. 

Stark, Dr. Robert E. T., Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Sullivan, Francis J., Chicago, Ill. 

Thill, Robert H., Cranford, N. J. 

Toole, Miss Frances A., New York, 
N, Y¥. 

Townsend, Robert D., Chicago, Ill. 

Trainor, Paul M., Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 

Wayman, Mrs. Dorothy G., Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 

Welsh, Rev. Aloysius J., Ramsey, N. J- 

Welsh, Ellenmary, Hamilton, O. 

Wenzler, O. F., Toledo, O. 

Whitby, Dr. George W., Southhamp- 
ton: dsc. N.Y. 

Zinn, Elmer, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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town scandal was dramatized by 
Patricia Joudry. Robert Hartung di- 
rected the production, and sets and 
costumes were designed by John 
Blankenchip. 

Good performances are the rule 
and some deserve more than passing 
mention. Deirdre Owens and Richard 
Morse, the high-school sweethearts, 
are appealing in their innocent infatu- 
ation, and Nancy Marchand is effec- 
tively pathetic as the girl’s slightly 
deranged mother. Members of the 
supporting cast give good account 
of themselves as social strivers and 
scandalmongers. Thanks to their ef- 
forts, Miss Joudry’s play, which is 
not too skilfully articulated, is the 
best production offered at Théatre de 
Lys this season. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND is a 
virtuoso demonstration of the supe- 
riority of VistaVision over the other 
color and wide-screen processes which 
have been shown commercially up 
to the present. 

For non-technical purposes the 
superiority is best explained in nega- 
tives: VistaVision does not have the 
awkward “seams” or the unwieldiness 
of three-camera Cinerama nor the in- 
secure focus of CinemaScope. It even 
manages the seemingly impossible 
feat of projecting a panoramic straight 
line, e.g., a horizon at sea or an 
airstrip, without the unnatural sag 
in the middle. When this enormously 
effective photographic process is 
brought to bear on a photogenic, and 
in addition, emotion-stirring subject, 
the result is nothing short of enthrall- 
ing, 

Strategic Air Command is the. au- 
thentic, or at least, to the layman, 
dramatically convincing, story of that 
part of the Air Force which is main- 
tained at combat readiness for possible 
retaliatory long-range bombing. There 
are moral implications inherent in this 
military strategy upon which the 
movie does not comment. The political 
implications, however, are ominous 
enough and the rigorous training of 
the personnel involved sufficiently ab- 
sorbing to constitute an attention- 
tiveting background for an array of 
aerial photography spell-binding in 
its artistry and excitement. 

In between bouts of aerial gym- 
nastics there is a personal narrative 
concerning an aging baseball star, a 
World War II bomber pilot, who is 


recalled to active duty with SAC. The 
player, perhaps inspired by Ted Wil- 
liams, is acted, in a multi-level piece 
of inspired casting, by James Stewart. 
His wife is played by June Allyson. 
Not only does Stewart have a distin- 
gushed Air Force War record, but he 
and Miss Allyson also have a backlog 
of screen appearances—as another ball 
player and his wife and as various 
manifestations of the idealized, typi- 
cal American boy and girl—which add 
automatic dimension to the characters. 

Scenarists Valentine Davies and 
Beirne Lay Jr. have elected to cope 
with three precise periods of time in 
their story: the wife’s pregnancy, the 
hero’s 21-months’ enlistment and the 
baseball season. The schedule never 
quite jibes. Nevertheless, the human 
relations are appealing and the avia- 
tion sequences superb for the family. 

(Paramount) 


THE END OF THE AFFAIR. Movies 
which have as their theme response 
to God’s grace are scarcely a staple 
of the entertainment screen. It is grati- 
fying, therefore, to report that this 
film adaptation of Graham Greene’s 
most recent novel has been done with 
a remarkable degree both of skill and 
fidelity to the original, with an added 
virtue, restraint, for which the novel 
was not notable. 

The movie follows the novel’s nar- 
rative pattern. The story is first seen 
through the eyes of a novelist (Van 
Johnson), whose affair with a married 
woman (Deborah Kerr) has been ab- 


ruptly terminated under circumstances ° 


which lead him to believe that there 
is another man. Then, when he ac- 
quires the heroine’s diary, the action 
is reprised with its added insights 
and the novelist learns that instead 
she has been adhering, at finally mor- 
tal cost to herself, to an anguished 
promise made to God. 

This method of telling the story 
seems occasionally awkward and ex- 
cessively plotty on the screen, though 
it is adeptly handled by director 
Edward Dmytryk. There are also a 
few loose ends, apparently resulting 
from the last-minute excision of the 
miracles from the finished film. 

These flaws, however, are insignif- 
icant compared to the forthrightness 
and artistry with which the spiritual 
theme is handled. The performances— 
John Mills as the private detective, 
Stephen Murray as the priest, Michael 
Goodliffe as the atheist—are excel- 
lent. But the outstanding one is deliv- 
ered by Peter Cushing, who, without 
glossing over the limitations of the 
cuckolded husband, infuses him with 
a dignity which gives extra stature 
to a fine adult film. (Columbia) 

Morra WALSH 











Schools and Colleges 








Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Accredited Catholic College for 
Women > 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music 


Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 
Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for Sister 
students 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 





District of Columbia 


Immaculata 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of 
Saint-Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully ac- 
credited, 2-year transfer course in Liberal 
Arts, Science. Terminal courses in Home 


. Economics, Secretarial, Art, Voice, Instru- 
“mental Music (incl. Harp). Social, educa- 


tional and cultural advantages of Nation’s 
Capitol. Resident and day. Catalog. 
Registrar, Dept. R Washington 16, D. C. 





Camps 





TEGAWITHA 








Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 
acres on private lake. All land sports, 
swimming, riding, dancing, dramat- 
ics, crafts, Junior and Senior groups. 
Private chapel on grounds 38th year. 
Directors: Mrs. James P. Lynch and 
Mrs. William M. Lynch. 


CATALOG: 


Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 














a CRANWELL———, 


A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 
Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400-acre 
estate. Featuring riding, swimming, golf, 
Private 9-hole course. Also baseball, ten- 
nis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 1250 
ft.; 140 miles from Y. and Boston. 
Modern equipment. Nurse. Also winter 

school, grades 8 through 12. 
For catalog write 
Rev. D. Augustine Keane, S.J. 
Cranwell School, Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 
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Gregorian Chant 

Eprror: It was a pleasure to read the 
article on Gregorian Chant by Joseph 
Hamernick in your March 25 issue. 
It was an effective presentation of 
the mind of the Church regarding 
music. 

In view of the fact that the vast 
majority of our organists, choir dir- 
ectors and clergy actively campaign 
against the use of chant in church 
services, such a defense as Mr. Hamer- 
nick’s is obviously necessary in our 
times. Strange, when you come to 
think of it, though, because the best 
argument in favor of chant is that 
it has served over the centuries the 
spiritual needs of sung prayer for 
literally millions of souls sensitive to 
its message. THEODORE N. MARIER 

Organist and Choir Director 

St. Paul’s Church 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Neighborly neighbors 
Epiror: Thanks to June Johnson for 
her little parable on the meaning of 
love of neighbor (Feature “X,” 4/26). 

In the three years of our marriage 
my husband and I and our children 
have lived in four different parishes. 
This meant a great deal of adjusting 
and readjusting in our lives. Whether 
the process was hard or enjoyable de- 
pended very much on our immediate 
neighbors and our fellow parishioners. 

I found it sad when one 70-year-old 
lady felt she had to apologize for her 
solicitude about us when we moved 
in next door. She didn’t want to seem 
prying. Heaven should bless such “in- 
terference” as hers was! 

Mrs, Epwarp Horton 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Action in education 

Epitor: Tucked away in Rev. Allan P. 
Farrell, S.J.’s review of Accent on 
Teaching, edited by Sidney J. French 
(Am. 4/16,p.82), is a paragraph that 
could well be a blueprint for all true 
teachers: 


Unlike the Instrumentalists, 
however, St. Thomas believed 
that what is taught is of compar- 
able importance to how it is 
taught; and this points up the 
fundamental flaw in all “progres- 
sive” and Instrumentalist tactics, 
to wit, setting up pairs of con- 
cepts which necessarily comple- 
ment each other (body and soul, 
experience and subject matter, 
play and work, how and what, 
freedom and authority) and then 
wiping out the second member in 
favor of the first (emphasis by 
reviewer). 


It is reassuring to note that be- 
cause of much excellent writing like 
the above citation, the “great con- 
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tinuum” (fusion) of man, nature and 
things according to John Dewey is los- 
ing ground. 

The evidence is clear. Many of the 
ladies who have been educated for 
years according to the monotonous 
conformity of the “progressive” phi- 
losophy still remain individualists: no 
two hats were alike in the Easter 
parade. Frank P. Fitzsrmons 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Eprror: Your readers who are follow- 
ing the discussion regarding the role 
of Christian culture in the curriculum 
of the Catholic liberal-arts college, to 
which you devoted your April 16 issue, 
will read with interest Rev. Louis 
Bouyer’s book, Liturgical Piety, re- 
cently published by the University of 
Notre Dame Press, this being the auth- 
or’s course of lectures in the Notre 
Dame Summer School of 1953. 

Apposite also in the same regard 
are the lectures of Fr. Hofinger, S.J. 
on Kerygmatic Theology, to be de- 
livered in the Notre Dame Summer 
School this coming summer. 

(Rev.) Wiii1am Buscu 
Saint Paul, Minn. 


“Double taxation” 

Eprror: In reading “Is dividend in- 
come really taxed twice?” by John G. 
McQuaid, in your April 2 issue, one 
cannot but challenge the author’s state- 
ment that “it is apparent that on 
neither a legal nor a logical level can 
taxation of dividend income be con- 
sidered ‘double taxation’ of the stock- 
holder.” 

With all the millions of stockholders 
in the United States, even the layman 
knows that when he purchases a share 
of stock, he becomes part owner of 
the company, whether it is General 
Motors or some small family-run cor- 
poration, and is entitled to share in the 
profits. He is also well aware that the 
corporation is not a “person” like him- 
self. 

As the law student learns, a corpora- 
tion (from the Latin corpus, “body”) 
is an artificial being created by law and 
composed of individuals, who subsist 
as a body politic under a special de- 
nomination which has the capacity of 
perpetual succession and of acting as a 
natural person within the scope of its 
charter. 

To deny that there is double taxation 
of corporation profits is to deviate from 
the reality of the corporation being 
owned by human stockholders, and to 


stick to what is purely a legal technical- 
ity, that a corporation is a “person”. 
Few lawyers will concur with the au- 
thor’s view on “double taxation,” and 
the laymen-stockholders generally un- 
derstand pretty clearly that they are 
being taxed twice. 

The only variances arise from the 
difference in tax rates applying to the 
corporation and individuals, and the 
fact that corporate and individual tax 
rates are not truly comparable unless a 
corporation were to pay out all of its 
profit annually, which of course, it does 
not. Most corporations retain part of 
the profit as working capital, usually 
for expansion, and pay out only a part 


in annual dividend distribution. The | 


part of the profit retained in the busi- | 


ness, however, results in a higher book | 
' 


value per share, and in case of sale of | 


the stock becomes subject to a second 

tax, on capital gains. 
The word “laymen” as used here, re- 

fers to people other than those with 

legal training. Paut M. Cocor 
Chicago, III. 


(Our correspondent does not deny that 
Mr. McQuaid's article was based on 
the distinction our law makes be- 
tween natural and corporate “per- 
sons.” But he denies that this distinc- 
tion is real. For legal purposes it is 
accepted as real. It has to be one 
or the other: not “real” in bankrupt- 
cy cases and “unreal” in tax cases. 
Actually, the theory of corporate 
moral personality as a real entity is 
well grounded in Catholic moral phil- 
osophy. Ep.) 


Bouquets east and west 
Epitor: The March 12 America has 
just reached Tokyo. The article “Our 
Middle East diplomacy pays off,” by 
James W. Spain, is a gem for compres- 
sion, accurate analysis and sound con- 
clusions. May I congratulate AMERICA 
for once more hitting the jackpot in 
outstanding reporting on world events? 
RicHARD L-G. DEVERALL 
AFL Representative in Asia 
Tokyo, Japan 


Epitor: I wish to commend Kathleen 
Rutherford for her inspiring article in 
your April 2 issue, “Vocations for the 
purposeless single.” Such thoughts are 
needed these days, when so much time 
goes to waste on the part of young and 
old. 
THomas KANE 
New York, N. Y. 
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Indiana 





SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women 


Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus. B, Aca- 
demic and basic professional courses in 
Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred 
Theology. 


Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Catalog 


St. Mary’s Cotiece, Box L 
Notre Dame, INDIANA 


(Railroad Stations, South Bend, Indiana) 





Saint Mary-Of-The-Woods 
College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully 
accredited. Courses leading to B.A., B.S., 
B.F.A. degrees. Majors in twenty depart- 
ments, including music, art, journalism, 
home economics, speech and drama, secre- 
tarial. Elementary and secondary teacher 
training. Extensive campus. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Providence 


Box 75, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 





Maryland 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles St., Baltimore, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for 
Women, conducted by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Courses leading to B.A. de- 
grees, with concentration in Art, Lan- 
guages, Literature, Science, Music, Social 
Studies, Speech, Mathematics, Philosophy 
and Theology, Workshops in Creative Writ- 
ing, Education courses leading to teacher 
certification. Pre-medical and _ laboratory 
technician training, Full Physical Educa- 
tion program, inciuding Swimming. 


ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 


Massachusetts 


CRANWELL 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 





Outstanding academic training under Jesuit 
Fathers. Excellent college record. Ideally 
located on 400-acre estate in heart of Berk- 
shires, All modern equipment. New gym- 
nasium. Private golf course. Complete sports 
= Skiing. Elev. 1,250 ft. Also summer 


For catalog write 
Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, S.J. 
Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 


a 








Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholle Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre campus. 
Served by the “‘Zephyr,”” “Hiawatha,” the “400.” 
ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 





New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





New York 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
Campus, 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 











New York 


COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


2 
Chartered in 1904 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school 
under Christian Brothers. Accred- 
ited college prep. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Complete facilities 
for spiritual development, intellec- 
tual progress, physical fitness. 
Senior ROTC. 160-acre campus. 
72nd year. 50 miles N.Y.C. Catalog. 
"Box T, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y. 





Ohio 





Gilmour Academy 


A Catholic 
® Preparatory School ) 
for Boys 


Fully accredited four years preparatory 
courses for resident and day students con- 
ducted by the Brothers of the Holy Cross, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. Beautiful 133 acre 
campus in suburban Cleveland with easy 
access to all social and cultural activities. 
Excellent facilities. Wide range of sports. 
Small classes. Counseling and guidance. 


Brother Laurian La Forest, C.S.C. 
Box F Gates Mills, Ohio 





Pennsylvania 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women, B.A., 
B.S., B.M., M.A. degrees. Multimillion dollar 
expansion program. Liberal arts, vocational, 
home economics, music (NASM Acc.), art, 
secretarial, teaching (el tary, d 
ary), librarianship (ALA Acc.), drama, 
radio, psychology, social service, science, 
medical technology. Clubs, publications, 
sports. Conducted by the Sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Catalog. 


REGISTRAR, MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
BOX A, SCRANTON, PA. 

















HOW CLOSE 


can you get 


TO THE POPE? 














In the May Selection of 
The Catholic Book Club 


you are there... right beside 
: ; A $6.50 value for only $4.25 
him in St. Peter’s...in Rome! 














PIUS XII: 


BOOKS MAKE THE PERFECT GIFT The Life and Work 
The Catholic Book Club, founded in 








1928, is the oldest Catholic book club.’ of a Great Pop c 


Membership You will never get a closer view of the 
Enrol yourself, your friends in the CBC—and start Pope than you do in the May Selection of 
Membership with the magnificent May selection the Catholic Book Club. The camera can 


Advantages and Economies get closer than you can. That is just what 
happens in this beautiful book. You will 
You do not have to agree to buy any fixed number of books. 


Each month a member will receive, without charge, the CBC open it frequently to enjoy the heart- 
Newsletter announcing and reviewing the next selection. A R f che dail — d 
member can accept or reject any selection. The selections are warming story of the daily activities an 


sent at the list price (no additional charges) or at a special major events in the life of the Pope The 
member price whenever possible. After the purchase of four i 


selections, the member may choose a free Bonus Book. This text is magnificently illustrated with 78 
free book can be the current selection or one of the alternates wae 
offered each month. captivating photographs. 





Your Gift Membership is ideal for Ordinations, Graduations, Mother's Day 


The club sends LIVING CHRISTIANITY by Michael de la Bedoyére 
a $3.00 book — the gift of CBC 


———memeeeees START A CBC MEMBERSHIP NOW! SIMPLY FILL IN THE COUPON BELOW AND MAIL IT TODAY! =") 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB Please bill me for each selection purchased by the person 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. | am enroling in the CBC. After (14, (18, or [JI2 books 
have been bought, this Gift Membersihp is to be cancelled. 
Please enrol me as a member and send me my CBC gift Please send a CBC gift copy of LIVING CHRISTIANITY 
copy of LIVING CHRISTIANITY in addition to PIUS XIl by in addition to my gift PIUS XIl by Monsignor Pfister. 
Monsignor Pfister. 





FOR: Name 


Street 


State 
PAYMENT ENCLOSED [J Bill me later [J 








, 
et sd te ted et 





Be: 





yr only $4.25 


he person 
J12 books 
cancelled. 


ISTIANITY 





